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NE HUNDRED and thirty-nine years ago this week the 
United States—stirred by the heroic struggles of its 
fellow-Americans—urged the recognition of the newly 

independent Latin-American republics. It was then, at the 
dawn of freedom throughout the hemisphere, that Bolivar 
spoke of his desire to see the Americas fashioned into the 
greatest region in the world, “greatest not so much by virtue 
of her area and wealth, as by her freedom and glory.” 

Never—in the long history of our hemisphere—has this 
dream been nearer to fulfillment—and never has it been in 
greater danger. 

The genius of our scientists has given us the tools to bring 
abundance to our land, strength to our industry and knowledge 
to our young. For the first time we have the capacity to strike 
off the remaining bonds of poverty and ignorance—to free our 
people for the spiritual and intellectual fulfillment which has 
always been the goal of our civilization. 

Yet at this very moment of maximum opportunity we con- 
front the same forces which have imperiled America through 
out its history—the alien forces which once again seek to 
impose the despotisms of the Old World on the people of 
the New. 

I have asked you to come here today so that I might discuss 
these challenges and these dangers. 

We meet together as firm and ancient friends—united by 
history and experience, and by our determination to advance 
the values of American civilization. For this new world of 
ours is not merely an accident of geography. 

Our continents are bound together by a common history— 
the endless exploration of new frontiers. Our nations are the 
product of a common struggle—the revolt from colonial rule. 
And | our people share a common heritage—the quest for the 





struggle for national independence and individual freedom. 

But as we welcome the spread of the American Revolution 
to other lands, we must also remember that our own struggle 
—the revolution which began in Philadelphia in 1776, and in 
Caracas in 1811—is not yet finished. Our hemisphere’s mission 
is not yet complete. For our unfilled task is to demonstrate to 
the entire world that man’s unsatisfied aspiration for economic 
progress and social justice can best be achieved by free men 
working within a framework of democratic institutions. 

If we can do this in our own hemisphere, and for our own 
people, we may yet realize the prophecy of the great Mexican 
patriot, Benito Juarez, that “democracy is the destiny of future 
humanity.” 

As a citizen of the United States let me be the first to admit 
that we North Americans have not always grasped the signif- 
icance of this common mission—just as it is also true that 
many in your own countries have not fully understood the 
urgency of the need to lift people from poverty and ignorance 
and despair. But we must now turn from these mistakes— 
from the failures and the misunderstanding of the past to a 
future full of peril, but bright with hope. 

Throughout Latin America—a continent rich in resources 
and in the spiritual and cultural achievements of its people— 
millions of men and women suffer the daily degradations of 
hunger and poverty. They lack decent shelter or protection 
from disease. Their children are deprived of the education or 
the jobs which are the gateway to a better life. And each 
day the problem grows more urgent. 

Population growth is out-pacing economic growth—low 
living standards are even further endangered—and discontent- 
ment—the discontent of a people who know that abundance 
and the tools of progress are at last within their reach—that 











dignity and the freedom of man. discontent is growing. In the word of José Figueres, “once 
The revolutions which gave us birth ignited, in the words of dormant peoples are struggling upward toward the sun, toward 
Thomas Paine, “a spark never to be extinguished.” And across a better life.” 
vast, turbulent continents these American ideals still stir n oats On the success of their struggle—on our ability to bring a 
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better life to our people—hinges the future of freedom in the 
Americas and throughout the world. To fail to act—to fail to 
devote our energies to economic progress and social justice— 
would be a reproach to the spirit of our civilization, and a 
monumental failure for our free society. 

But if we are to meet a problem so staggering in its dimen- 
sions, our approach must itself be bold—an approach consistent 
with the majestic concept of operation Pan America. Therefore 
I have called on ail the people of the hemisphere to join 
in a new alliance for progress—“alianza para progreso”—a 
vast effort, unparalleled in magnitude and nobility of purpose, 
to satisfy the basic needs of the American people for homes, 
work and land, health and schools—‘techo, trabajo y tierra, 
salud y escuela.” 

First, | propose that the American republics begin on a vast 
new ten-year plan for the Americas—a plan to transform the 
Nineteen Sixties into an historic decade of democratic progress. 

These ten years will be the years of maximum effort-—the 
years when the greatest obstacles must be overcome—the years 
when the need for assistance will be the greatest. 

And if we are successful—if our effort is bold enough and 
determined enough—then the close of this decade will mark 
the beginning of a new era in the American experience. The 
living standards of every American family will be on the rise— 
basic education will be available to all—hunger will be a 
forgotten experience—the need for massive outside help will 
have passed—most nations will have entered a period of self- 
sustaining growth—and—although there will still be much 
to do—every American republic will be the master of its 
own revolution of hope and progress. 

Let me stress that only the determined efforts of the 
American nations themselves can bring success to this effort. 
They, and they alone, can mobilize their resources—enlist the 
energies of their people—and modify their social patterns so 
that all, and not just a privileged few, share in the fruits of 
growth. If this effort is made, then outside assistance will give 
a vital impetus to progress—without it, no amount of help 
will advance the welfare of the people. 

Thus if the countries of Latin-America are ready to do 
their part——as I am sure they are—then I believe that the 
United States, for its part, should help provide resources of a 
scope and magnitude sufficient to make this bold develop- 
ment program a success—just as we helped provide resources 
adequate to help rebuild the economies of Western Europe. 
For only an effort of towering dimension can ensure fulfillment 
of our plan for a decade of progress. 

Secondly, I will shortly request a ministerial meeting of the 
Inter-American Economic and Social Council—a meeting at 
which we can begin the massive planning effort which will 
be the head of the alliance for progress. 

For if our alliance is to succeed each Latin nation must 
formulate long-range plans for its own development—plans 
which establish targets and priorities—insure monetary stability 
—establish the machinery for vital social change—stimulate 
private activity and initiative—and provide for a maximum 
national effort. These plans will be the foundation of our de- 
velopment effort and the basis for the allocation of outside 
resources. 

A greatly strengthened Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council—working with the Economic Commission for Latin 
America and the Inter-American Development Bank—can 
assemble the leading economists and experts of the hemisphere 
to help each country devise its own development plan—and 
provide a continuing review of economic progress in the 
hemisphere. 

Third, I have just signed a request to the Congress for 
$500,000,000 as a first step in fulfilling the Act of Bogota. This 
is the first large-scale inter-American effort to attack the social 
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barriers which block economic progress. The money will be 
used to combat illiteracy—improve the productivity and use of 
land—wipe out disease—attack archaic tax and land-tenure 
structures—provide educational opportunities—and offer a 
broad range of projects designed to make the benefits of in- 
creasing abundance available to all. We will begin to commit 
these funds as soon as they are appropriated. 

Fourth, we must support all economic integration which is 
a genuine step toward larger markets and greater competitive 
opportunity. The fragmentation of South American economies 
is a serious barrier to industrial growth. Projects such as the 
Central American Common Market and free trade areas in 
South America can help to remove this obstacle. 

Fifth, the United States is ready to cooperate in serious, 
case-by-case examinations of commodity market problems. 
Frequent violent changes in commodity prices seriously injure 
the economies of many Latin nations—draining their resources 
and stultifying their growth. Together we must find practical 
methods of bringing an end to this pattern. 

Sixth, we will immediately step up our Food for Peace 
emergency program—help establish food reserves in areas of 
recurrent drought—provide school lunches and offer feed 
grains for use in rural development. For hungry men and 
women cannot wait for economic discussions or diplomatic 
meetings—their need is urgent—and their hunger rests heavily 
on the conscience of their fellow men. 

Seventh, all the people of the hemisphere must be allowed 
to share in the expanding wonders of modern science—wonders 
which have captured man’s imagination—challenged the pow- 
ers of his mind—and given him the tools for rapid progress. 
I invite Latin-American scientists to work with us in new 
projects in fields such as medicine and agriculture, physics and 
astronomy—to help plan for regional research laboratories in 
these and other fields—and to strengthen cooperation between 
American universities and laboratories. 

We also intend to expand our science teacher-training pro- 
grams to include Latin-American instructors—to assist in 
establishing such programs in other American countries—and 
translate and make available revolutionary new teaching ma- 
terials in physics, chemistry, biology and mathematics—so that 
the young of all nations may contribute their skills to the 
advance of science. 

Eighth, we must rapidly expand the training of those 
needed to man the economies of rapidly developing countries. 
This means expanded technical training programs—for which 
the Peace Corps will be available wherever needed. It also 
means assistance to Latin-American universities, graduate 
schools and research institutes. 

We welcome proposals in Central America for intimate 
cooperation in higher education—cooperation which may 
achieve a regional effort of increased effectiveness and excel- 
lence. We are ready to help fill the gap in trained man- 
power—realizing that our ultimate goal must be a basic educa- 
tion for all who wish to learn. 

Ninth, we reaffirm our pledge to come to the defense of 
any American nation whose independence is endangered. As 
confidence in the collective security system of the O.A.S. [Or- 
ganization of American States} spreads, it will be possible to 
devote to constructive use a major share of those resources 
now spent on instruments of war. Even now—as the Govern- 
ment of Chile has said—the time has come to take the first 
steps toward sensible limitations of arms. And the new genera- 
tion of military leaders has shown an increasing awareness that 
armies can not only defend their countries—they can help to 
build them. 

Tenth, we invite our friends in Latin America to contribute 
to the enrichment of life and culture in the United States. 
We need teachers of your literature and history and tradition— 
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opportunities for our young people to study in your universities 
—access to your music, your art and the thought of your great 
philosophers. For we know we have much to learn. 

In this way you can help bring a fuller spiritual and intel- 
lectual life to the people of the United States—and contribute 
to understanding and mutual respect among the nations of the 
hemisphere. 

With steps such as these we propose to complete the revo- 
lution of the Americas—to build a hemisphere where all men 
can hope for the same high standard of living—and all can 
live out their lives in dignity and in freedom. 

To achieve this goal political freedom must accompany ma- 
terial progress. Our alliance for progress is an alliance of free 
governments—and it must work to eliminate tyranny from a 
hemisphere in which it has no rightful place. Therefore let 
us express our special friendship to the people of Cuba and 
the Dominican Republic—and the hope that they will soon 
rejoin the society of free men, uniting with us in our common 
effort. 

This political freedom must be accompanied by social 
change. For unless necessary social reforms, including land 
and tax reforms, are freely made—unless we broaden the 
opportunity of all our people—unless the great mass of Ameri- 
cans share in increasing prosperity—then our alliance, our 
revolution and our dream will have failed. 

But we call for social change by free men—change in the 
spirit of Washington and Jefferson, of Bolivar and San Martin 
and Marti—not change which seeks to impose on men tyran- 
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nies which we cast out a century and a half ago. Our motto 
is what it has always been—"“Progress, yes! Tyranny, no!”— 
“Progresso, si! Tirania, no!” 

But our greatest challenge comes from within—the task 
of creating an American civilization where spiritual and 
cultural values are strengthened by an ever-broadening base of 
material advance—where within the rich diversity of its own 
traditions, each nation is free to follow its own path to 
progress. 

The completion of this will, of course, require the efforts 
of all the governments of the hemisphere. But the efforts of 
governments alone will never be enough. In the end, the 
people must help themselves. 

And so I say to the men and women of the Americas— 
to the campesino in the fields, to the obrero in the cities, to 
the estudiante in the schools—prepare your mind and heart 
for the task ahead—call forth your strength of will and 
body—and let each devote his energies to the betterment of 
all so that your children and your children’s children will find 
an ever richer and a freer life. 

Let us once again transform the American continents into 
a vast crucible of revolutionary ideas and efforts—a tribute to 
the power of the creative energies of free men—an example 
to all the world that liberty and progress walk hand in hand. 
Let us once again awaken our American Revolution until it 
guides the struggles of people everywhere—not with an 
imperialism of force or fear—but the rule of courage and free- 
dom and hope for the future of man. 





Latin America 


MISUNDERSTANDING IN ACTION 
By DEANE W. MALOTT, President of Cornell University, Ithaca, New Y ork 


Delivered to Commonwealth Club of California, San Francisco, California, March 3, 1961 


E AMERICANS have never quite come to grips with 

those burdens of international leadership which we 

have inherited almost against our will and which 
have come to us in our emergent role as foremost power of 
the free world. We are dismayed and irritated at the grist of 
baffling and overwhelming problems thrust at us from all 
sides in today’s swirling world. New nations appear over the 
globe with the suddenness of popping corn, quivering in un- 
certainty and often in irresponsibility. Back of the yellow walls 
of the Kremlin, evil schemes are conjured, spreading trouble 
for everyone, everywhere. 

In the midst of this confusion there is a lack of positive 
policy in our foreign relations; to make up for this paucity we 
cover the globe with increasing numbers of fire-fighting task 
forces, organized in sometimes conflicting and overlapping 
layers in the Federal hierarchy. We dance about, beating our 
expensive blankets at countless fires of incendiary origin, never 
quite knowing who set them, or where or when they will 
break out again. 

In this frenetic activity, we lose sight of less obvious pres- 
sures, of the sweeping changes prevalent in less violently ex- 
plosive situations, of the long-range responsibilities which 
may largely determine our own future stability as a demo- 
cratic nation. 

Nowhere are our problems greater, nowhere are our stakes 
so huge as in the great region that stretches from our southern 
border almost to the end of the earth. In this vast area that is 
patently within our zone of influence, that is allied to us in 
every physical way, we have frittered away a grand alliance 
and, with it, a glittering opportunity. It would have been 


tragic enough to have thrown this into discard by intent; 
worse still, we have come close to letting it go by neglect, 
simply because we have never understood Latin Americans, 
nor they us. Misunderstanding is, unfortunately, an active force 
and it has been at work. 

Over the last few decades, Central and South America have 
been the subject of growing solicitation, but it is unclear to 
most Americans what, if any, is the primary objective of our 
concern. We speak of Latin America as though it were the 
single problem of a homogeneous economic, social and political 
people. It is, of course, nothing of the kind. 

In the more than six thousand miles from the Mexican 
border to Cape Horn, there is a great land mass with some 
twenty-one countries, for the most part independent and 
autonomous, claiming in various degrees to be democratic. 
But indeed they range from crown colonies to dictatorships, 
with a considerable sprinkling of so-called republican govern- 
ments, hovering usually on the brink of revolution, and having 
about as many shades of freedom as there are nations involved. 

I have travelled in nearly all of these countries on a number 
of occasions in recent years and months, from Mexico to Tierra 
del Fuego. I have observed the differences, as well as the simi- 
larities, that prevail. Among the differences are the great 
and variant natural resources. There are the bananas and the 
coffee, the copra and the mahogany of the hot countries, the 
varied minerals of the mountains, the rich farms of the pampas, 
the livestock of Pategonia, and the oil resources beyond the 
Strait of Magellan at the far end of the continent. Many of 
the nations are “one crop” countries with the individual vicissi- 
tudes incident to blocked currencies, differentials in price levels, 
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tariff jockeying, and international politics—all of which add 
capriciousness to the unpredictable factors of weather and 
infestation. 

The composition of the people varies widely, from those 
countries with a high proportion of indigenous Indians, to 
those with a racial background as complex and diversified and 
intermingled as our own. 

The prevailing culture is from Latin Europe—Spanish and 
Portuguese mainly—with some strong cultural influences sur- 
viving from the ancient Mayans, the Aztecs, the Incas, and 
other pre-Columbian civilizations. Colonization of Latin 
America followed the explorers in their search for a short route 
to the fabled wealth of the Indies; Portuguese and Spanish 
colonies were flourishing there seventy-eight years before the 
Pilgrims stepped upon Plymouth Rock. As a result of this 
Latin-European origin, the nations to the south hold in com- 
mon the dominance of the Roman Catholic Church. 

While Latin America, then, is closely linked in some ways 
to southern Euror an ways of living, North America in con- 
trast has tended .. develop an independent cultural way of life. 

Politically these southern lands are revolutionary to the very 
roots of their Latin inheritance. Revolution has been the order 
of the day almost everywhere in Latin America since the over- 
throw of the conquistadores. It is in the very fibre of their 
being. For the most part they enjoy intrigue and thrive upon it. 
The fact that, given the Latin temperament, political demon- 
strations get out of hand merely gives flavor to the monotony 
and uncertainty of life. They either participate with fervor, or 
go their way with relative unconcern over the successive coups 
of military or political juntas. No wonder perhaps that the 
original conception of the Monroe Doctrine has been modified 
into spasmodic and exasperated attempts through State De- 
partment policy to enforce our own image of democracy upon 
these somewhat unpredictable peoples. No wonder, too, that 
we have alternately wooed and repulsed the dictators,—wooed 
them through initial periods of promise, and repulsed them 
after the corruption of their power has become palpably 
evident. 

Agricultural and political instability has resulted in the 
inevitability of economic instability as well, with violent 
fluctuations in the several currencies of Latin America, in 
relation to each other and to the American dollar. 

A further element of instability arises out of the lack of 
a middle class, that backbone of conservatism upon which 
stability in our own and other Western societies so largely 
rests. The countries of Central and South America are for the 
most part poor countries—peons, Indians, marginal lands, 
untapped resources, with a gilded aristocracy of wealth exer- 
cising economic influence, but under constant insurgent 
political attack, and with a great gulf lying between ther: 
and the large masses of indigenous poverty. 

If one holds that freedom of the press is an essentiui of 
the democratic process, there is a difference between the 
Latin-American countries and our own. In the fervor of 
revolutionary dictators to whip up class strife and to confiscate 
private wealth, freedom of the press is normally first destroyed, 
to prevent vigilant editors from exposing the highhanded 
regimes of the governing elite. This has been going on in 
Latin America since 1734, when an editor was thrown in 
prison for a tract entitled “Declaration of the Rights of Man.” 
Through the years there have been raids on freedom of the 
press, during periods of dictatorial regimes, in Colombia, 
Argentina, Brazil, Bolivia, Ecuador, and Venezuela, to say 
nothing of the Islands of the Caribbean Sea which lie outside 
the main stream of my present purpose. 

Instability, too, grows out of the educational system of the 
Latin-American countries, the entire concept of which differs 
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so radically from our own educational policies. 

Education in the United States is a compulsory system, 
under the local auspices and responsibilities of the citizens, 
and with mandatory school attendance as a cardinal principle 
of our way of life. Our first university was established within 
a few years of our first settlement, with the purpose of pro- 
viding a literate ministry to the North American Indians. In 
the United States our curricula, related to the practical and 
immediate needs of our sophisticated way of life, readily 
became a concept of education for all, with continuity between 
elementary, secondary and higher institutions of learning. 
This is an innovation never carried out so completely by 
any other country in the world. 

Latin America generally has not adopted any such posture 
of universal education, but rather looks upon education as 
the prerogative of the elite and still accepts illiteracy in the 
masses of its people as the inevitable consequence of its 
way of life. Higher education in Latin America still retains 
the traits of medieval universities, a closed and distant world 
of theoretical studies, with only here and there concerted and 
relatively recent efforts to link higher education with the 
practical world of affairs. 

The diversity of the problems of Latin America is further 
attested by a word about several of its leading countries. 

Brazil is in the throes of a desperate crisis at the outset of 
a new administration. Inflation is rampant after a surge of 
unparalleled growth that has left the country on the verge 
of bankruptcy. Enormous expenditures for the creation of 
Brasilia in building a new capital, but no one wants to leave 
Rio de Janeiro where hours of work are short and the beaches 
among the most attractive in the world. 

Chile is recovering slowly from the devastating earthquakes 
of last May which killed close to 10,000, destroyed the homes 
of 2,000,000, affected fifty per cent of Chile’s land under 
cultivation, destroyed three of her leading cities and wiped out 
four-and-a-half to five per cent of the country’s productive 
wealth. 

Argentina, after going the austerity route, is emerging from 
the long paralysis of the Peron regime, steel-making has started, 
and petroleum is booming. The peso is stable and there is 
hope in Argentina despite tight credit conditions and the in- 
digenous political and social ferment. 

Venezuela, despite having fewer than 7,000,000 people and 
receiving an income of $100,000,000 a month from the oil 
iniustry (an industry which provides this country the dis- 
tinction of being number one exporter of petroleum and 
aumber three producer in the world today), is in a state of 
depression due to lack of confidence in the government and 
the continuing series of strikes and riots. 

Peru is relatively stable, and following a period of thera- 
peutic austerity, looks forward to boom years ahead. 

Mexico is awakening from its economic siesta of many 
generations. Technical assistance from the United Nations, 
revitalization through American private capital, revamping of 
railroads, a modern building program, a rise in tourism, and 
good harvests have all played a part. And the World Health 
Organization and expert teams from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion have attacked malnutrition among the Indians all the 
way from Mexico to Panama with significant results. 


Per capita income through Central and South America 
varies widely. In Venezuela it is between $600 and $700 per 
person per year; in the Argentine it is between $500 and $600; 
in Uruguay between $300 and $400; in Chile around $400; 
in Mexico and Panama between $200 and $300; while it 
comes to only $100 to $200 in Ecuador, Nicaragua, Brazil, 
Bolivia, Paraguay, Guatemala, Honduras, Peru and Colombia. 
The comparable figure in our own country is, as you may know, 
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about $2100, showing a marked imbalance of wealth between 
the United States and our neighbors to the south, which is 
one of the complications of our relationship. 

This, then, is Latin America, a land of exotic beauty, of 
strange contrasts, of relatively undeveloped resources flowing 
down in great diversity from the magnificent Cordillera of the 
Andes and related mountain highlands. It is a land, too, of 
turbulent and romantic peoples, with a charming cultural 
inheritance, but where the wealthy have as yet scarcely 
awakened to a consciousness of the enervating poverty of the 
masses,—those masses who trudge in never-ending procession 
on the highland trails, bearing on their backs intolerable 
burdens, or who grub out a miserable existence in the in- 
credible squalor of the favelas and callampax of its city slums. 

But it is easier to analyze, to criticize, than to postulate a 
program of action. Program we must have, however, or we 
shall face for long years inimical countries and possibly Com- 
munistic ones. We in America are not yet aware of the gravity 
of the situation. 

I present for your thought four considerations for United 
States action which might stem the tide of growing unrest, 
suspicion, jealousy, and misunderstanding which stands as a 
dire threat to hemispheric unity 

There is, first of all, the urgency induced by the fact that all 
of Latin America is on the move, part of the world-wide 
restlessness apparent everywhere. A new nationalism is ram 
pant; a feeling is abroad among these peoples that there is 
a better way of life, and that they are entitled to greater 
participation in it. From our point of view this urgency is given 
emphasis by the fact that there are now as the heads of state 
in most of the countries to the south able and dedicated men 
with whom we might reasonably expect to collaborate ef- 
fectively and intelligently. Not every day do we find in 
office men of the capacity of President Adolfo Lopez Mateos 
in Mexico; or of Dr. Alberto Lleras Camargo, President of 
Colombia and formerly President of the University of the 
Andes; of President Frondizi in Argentina; or even of the 
enigmatical quality of President Romulo Betancourt of 
Venezuela. Such men are worthy, with all their faults. The 
next round may not be nearly so good. 

This first urgency is the more important because in the 
usual ways of a democracy, we have been bumbling in making 
up our minds. Various proposals for inter-American solidarity, 
seriously and persistently proposed by our neighbors have been 
put on the back of the stove while we attended more spectacu- 
lar pyrotechnics elsewhere. 

Added importance results from the fact that the population 
pace outstrips the economic gains presently under way through 
the Latin south. The current population rises at two and eight- 
tenths per cent a year, while the per capita increase in 
production has been negligible in 1960 over 1959, and was 
only three-tenths of a per cent increase in ‘59 over ‘58, and 
only one point three per cent in the preceding year. Agri- 
cultural production is dropping on a per capita basis, and is 
today actually less than in the year 1938. Under these con- 
ditions, the abler and more sophisticated rich adjust to 
greater richness, while the poor become even less well off. 

A second problem is the urgency for all to recognize that 
we in the United States cannot do it all. Somehow we must 
convince the ruling classes in many of our southern neighbor 
countries that they must themselves make a concerted and 
costly effort. Too many have not developed a social conscience; 
too many are so content with their feudal world that they do 
not look squarely at the problems they face; too many are more 
interested in avoiding taxes than in training a literate citizenry 
in the operations of a democracy. Too many would rather 
complain of American intransigence than to buckle down to 
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a partnership attitude which alone can assure success. There 
are too few with the ability and courage and leadership of 
such men as Sr. Galo Plaza, wealthy landowner and former 
President of Ecuador. 

As a leading New York banker has pointed out, the 
success of the Marshall Plan actually resulted from the skill 
and dedication of the beneficiary European nations. We had 
there not only a sophisticated people, but a viable economy, 
and a real desire for rehabilitation. The situation is quite 
different among the class distinctions, the poverty and _ il- 
literacy of the masses, and the political inexperience and un- 
sophistication which we face in Latin America. More of our 
effort towards persuasion and education needs to be directed 
toward the elite of Latin America, rather than concentrated 
solely on the distress of the masses, with the wealthy and 
sophisticaced merely in the role of curious and approving 
spectators and beneficiaries. 

Third, there is the urgency to create a better understanding 
of America. Too much of our relationship is now on a 
government-to-government basis, and the best of our foreign 
service personnel have not always been despatched to Latin 
America. I have had some rather appalling personal experi- 
ences to lead me to believe we are not always presenting an 
imaginative, constructive and effective posture in the multi- 
tudinous government missions functioning under the multiple 
units in which our foreign relations are presently imple- 
mented. There has been too much preoccupation in our 
government aid, it seems to me, with “military” support which 
in view of the inevitable weakness of the military apparatus 
in these Latin American countries seems only designed for the 
support of political intracountry intrigues, and keeps our 
national motives forever under suspicion by the opposing 
political internecine forces. 

There needs to be more educational cooperation. Only a 
few institutions, of which Cornell is one, have set up Latin- 
American Centers for study and research. I can see specific 
international benefits stemming from my own University’s 
anthropological research establishment in the High Andes of 
Peru; of our cooperative work with the University of Chile 
in the field of labor relations. There should be many more such 
ventures. 

There should be more American travel into Latin America. 
The experiences and opportunities are tremendously rewarding. 

There should be further effort at business and industrial 
ventures. | am aware that the political and economic climate 
has not been altogether favorable for such operations; I am 
aware, too, of the somewhat more attractive opportunities 
which have seemed to be presented by Canada and Western 
Europe, which have resulted in some lessening of American 
capital investment in Latin America in recent months. And 
it would be of untold benefit, too, if this venture capital 
could flow in on various partnership bases with local and 
established business in the several countries. 

Then fourth and finally, as we are all uncomfortably aware, 
there is the urgent threat evidenced by the exportation of 
Castroism into Latin America; it is an insidious filtration that 
is seeping poison throughout the length and breadth of the 
hemisphere south of the border. The Soviet Union has been 
recognized, I think, by only three countries in all Latin 
America—Mexico, Venezuela, and Uruguay. In the latter 
country an overly large and aggressive Soviet Mission is being 
reduced at Uruguayan insistence to the size of operation the 
Uruguayans maintain in Moscow. It was apparently becoming 
a propaganda staging area of intolerable proportions. 

But diplomatic relations still obtain between the Latin 
American countries and the hysterical regime of Fidel 
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Castro just off the Central American coast. Moscow is not 
losing this opportunity. The Cuban pipelines to all Latin 
America are flowing with a ceaseless stream of Red propa- 
ganda and anti-capitalist literature which requires the im- 
mediate mounting of a firm and friendly, and specific Ameri- 
can policy, unfortunate though it is that such effort now must 
appear less a cooperative effort into the American hemisphere 
among free peoples than a reaction to the threat of militant 
Communism apparently becoming well established less than 
a hundred miles off the American mainland. This problem of 
militant Communism already entrenched in the Western 
Hemisphere, probing, luring, vindictive, and insidious, is more 
serious for the destiny of the United States than any other 
problem now before us. Unless America takes steps, and 
costly steps, through the expenditure of many a million of 
American dollars, to improve the social, political and economic 
health, and to help to correct the economic imbalance between 
the Northern and Southern Hemispheres, you can mark my 
words, all hope of economic and political solidarity will be 
gone forever, and the Monroe Doctrine and all it has stood 
for for a hundred and fifty years will be nothing but the 
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dreams of a past history and a lost opportunity. 

Every knowledgeable person in the realm of Latin Ameri- 
can affairs agrees that the only way to stave off the insidious 
infiltration of Communism is to help to improve the social, 
political, and economic health of these countries, and to help 
at once. This will be costly; it may be in part wasteful: to 
many of us further Federal expenditures are most unpalatable. 
But alternatives do not exist. 

These are some of the problems, some of the directions, 
some of the imperatives which we face in our relations with 
Latin America—some of the explanations, too, of why we 
have been so aimlessly adventuring in the boundless mis- 
understandings which we as citizens seem to have. 

This is your problem and mine, immediate, dangerous, 
explosive, and with irretrievable consequences. Let us be about 
their solution, acting and influencing, each one of us as he 
can. In the words of Dr. Roberto de Oliveria Campos, Director 
of the National Development Bank of Brazil, “Friendship is 
a continuous conquest, and not a reliance on set behavior 
patterns,” which at best are little understood and always losing 
out to inexorable and sometimes violent change. 


The State Of The Nation And Morality 


MUCH ACTIVITY, LITTLE DIRECTION 
By JOHN P. LEARY, S.J., Academic Vice President, Gonzaga University, Spokane, Washington 


Delivered to the students and faculty of Northern Montana State College during their 
annual Religious Emphasis Week, Havre, Montana, February 21, 1961 


MERICANS are specialists in the miscellaneous. We 
have set up many weeks dedicated to Fire Prevention, 
Physical Fitness, Waste Paper and its Collection, Safe 

Driving, Better Teeth, Be Kind to Dogs and Cats and Birds 
week. So it is only proper in an ironic sort of way that a week 
be also given to God who originally thought up all of these 
splendid trifles. 

If life is to be as compartmentalized as it is, so be it. And 
I suppose it is true that God in becoming man, accepted the 
conditions of fleshdom, of bonedom, and of bloodom; likewise 
he accepted the fact of our fragmented attention. So, the name 
of His Son, Jesus, takes its place with Burma Shave along 
every winding road. Of course God is not a product and 
when He is pushed in that way, there will be vengeance. Re- 
ligion, when it is vulgarized, appalls us. Probably that is why 
some of the scenes from Elmer Gantry have tended to shock 
both the religious and the irreligious. For even the irreligious 
seem to have sensitivities which warn them against excess in 
this regard. 

Regardless of your attitudes and the kind of lives which you 
in your diverse ways may be leading, all of you are actually 
hungry for God and for some assurances about life. Perhaps 
some of you have had occasion to see the remarkable produc- 
tion entitled “Wild Strawberries” done by Ingermar Bergman 
the great Swedish producer. It is the story of an old doctor who 
has lived his life with a certain amount of success in his native 
town, doing the right things, for the wrong reasons, for 50 
years. 

When the picture opens, it is on the eve of his departure 
for the University from which he once graduated, and where he 
is now to receive an honorary degree for his long years of 
service. He goes to bed and dreams. He dreams that he arises 
and walks out into the streets of his native city. All is deserted, 
there is no sound, save the clap, clap of a shutter upon a 
window. He can see no one. He turns his head and looks up 
at the town clock. The hands are gone. He looks at his watch, 


there are no hands. Of course symbolism lends itself to many 
interpretations, but in this case, the symbolism that Bergman 
is speaking of, is that of a man who does not know what time 
it is, and a man who symbolized a world that does not know 
what time it is. All of the machinery is moving, the springs 
and the wheels are awhir, but there is no direction. This is 
the condition of modern man. Much activity, little direction. 

In his remarkable book “The Loved One” Evelyn Waugh 
tends also to point a caustic finger at the caricature of life's 
meaning as manifested by the devotees of Forest Lawn’s Cem- 
etery in California. Once one has finished reading this satire, 
he ought to be aware of how inadequate all of the stone angels 
and the silk caskets and the inscriptions from great poets are 
when they propose to substitute a synthetic immortality for 
the real. 

Actually all of us tend to judge about many things fre- 
quently. There are kinds of conduct in school, in our neighbor- 
hood, in our country, and in the world at large, which we 
approve of, and at times which we disapprove of. We can 
only criticize, for example, and say that something is wrong 
because we have an idea of what is right. We can only be 
indignant at the situation in Little Rock, or New Orleans, we 
can find ourselves strongly disapproving of drug mark-ups, 
or the Quiz fixes, largely because these things violate our sense 
of right. 

I had occasion recently to witness the picture “Butterfield 
Eight.” In many senses it is a suggestive and vulgar film, but 
notwithstanding all that, the woman who plays the leading 
role toward the end of the story, gradually comes to be 
dismayed at the passion and the disrespect that is shown her. 
She comes gradually to see the lesson that lies behind the 
story, Picture of Dorian Gray. I think she eventually grasps 
the fact that violated nature stalks the violater and has its 
revenge. She comes actually to understand that in the words of 
scripture, “the wages of sin is death.” 

And in so much of modern American culture, I think that 
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notwithstanding many reservations, which an orthodox thinker 
might have with regard to their works, nonetheless, Hemming- 
way, Faulkner, Williams and company are obsessed by the prob- 
lem of human happiness. They understand the problem, I think, 
even though one might feel that they do not have the answers 
to the problem. The point that I want to make in all this is, 
that we do have values, that in our books, our films, our tele- 
vision shows, our social and private lives, de facto there are 
things we love and things we despise. 

Our job at a time like this, not withstanding the many 
views which separate us is, nonetheless, to engage in reflec- 
tion upon the unexamined values that unite us. There is so 
much in our lives which is routine and the purpose that every 
religious man and every thoughtful man must have when he 
talks with others is to stimulate others to look at what lies 
behind this facade of the common place. Jasper’s, the modern 
existentialist, says that the common place is run through with 
mystery. It is. 

You think of all the ordinary things you do. You think of 
getting up in the morning, how hard it is, you think of the 
many meals which are consumed in a week, or a month, or a 
year. You think of the hours of conservation, of play, of 
flirtation, of romance. You think of the hours spent before 
a television set, or pouring over magazines and newspapers. 
You think of all the worry that you spend upon yourself, your 
job, your future. Actually you are concerned with the problem 
of seeking and achieving some identity in an overwhelming 
world. 

The founder of the Jesuit Order, St. Ignatius of Loyola, was 
wont to tell his fellow Spaniard, St. Francis Xavier, that gain- 
ing much made very little difference if in the end he were to 
lose his immortal soul. Strangely enough Vance Packard in his 
book “The Status Seekers” is preoccupied with somewhat 
the same problem. Eventually both reflective people come to 
see how empty suberbia can be, how derilect is the abundant. 

C. S. Lewis talks about the little sign that is hooked on to 
every package which confronts man and demands to be 
seized; and on that sign is written “not enough.” And so 
the religious man calls to mind the words of Our Lord. “I have 
come that they may have life and that they may have it more 
abundantly.” He says in another place, “I have compassion of 
the multitude for they are like sheep without the shepherd.” 
This means that they are without direction. 

My specific task this morning is to enlarge briefly on religion, 
arid moral values and the state of the nation. The picture is 
a spotty one. Religious men are frequently inclined to take 
too melancholy a view. There is much that is good. 

1. I think it is cause for gratitude that after the years of 
barrenness during the thirties and the war years, necessarily, 
the family has again reasserted its position in the nation. There 
has been a great baby boom. This means that the child, a key 
ingredient of joy and cohesion for the home has been restored. 

2. I am convinced that there is a greater social awareness 
in our country than there has ever been. We are more inclined 
to be sympathetic and kindly toward the old and the afflicted. 
We are constantly engaged in our drives for muscular distrophy, 
for heart disease and for other kindred sicknesses. 

3. Not withstanding some very soft spots in our national 
life, there is emerging gradually a toughness before intimida- 
tion. In his inaugural address President Kennedy made this 
very clear. And it wasn’t simply the fact that it was said, but 
that it was well received, that he tended to articulate our 
common aspirations. This is what makes it significant. 

4. Our country has displayed an almost incredible gener 
osity toward affliction in other lands. Having been in Europe 
for two years I find it hard to picture little booths being set 
up in the streets of London or Paris or Rome or Frankfurt 
when an earthquake takes place in Montana or a flood in Ohio. 
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And yet no sooner has the word reached us about a tragic earth- 
quake in Chile or a tidal wave in Japan than generous people 
are at work collecting the nickels and dimes and quarters of 
American people to send them abroad. 

5. Freedom flourishes in our land. There is a healthy, some- 
times an almost abnormal, degree of self-criticism, but gener- 
ally speaking, the fact that in our press, through the other 
media of communication in our schools, from public plat- 
forms we are willing to talk about what is wrong, is a heart- 
warming sign. 

6. I think, finally, that Americans are possessed of a rather 
rugged sense of honesty. We have a willingness about us to 
be shown both individually and collectively. When we find out, 
for example, that some of the tenets of John Dewey in his 
Progressive Educational theories are not working out, or that 
we have made a mistake with regard to some of our theories 
in psychology, we are willing to turn around and go in an- 
other direction. There is a humility about this. Our Lord said 
once, “Blessed are the meek for they shall possess the land.” 
But the meek must be listeners and once they have been in- 
formed as to what they are doing wrong they must be willing 
to mend their ways. I think in many instances, we are. 

Now with regard to the liability side of the ledger, there is 
much that should alarm us about the setbacks which we have 
been experiencing over some decades. 

1. Without any exaggeration it would seem to me that 
almost half of the nation is virtually pagan. On the whole in 
the attitudes of people, and in their pertormance, I think this 
statement is borne out. Religion itself is so often understood 
as simply a set of moral precepts. The dimensions of prayer, 
of adoration and self sacrifice, are seldom understood, to 
say nothing of being exercised. 

When God spoke to Moses about the things that should be 
done and not done, He did not start on with His disapproval 
of murder, or rape, or robbery. He started out with His first 
pronouncement which was: “I alone am God and there shall 
be no other gods before Me.” Next he said: “My Name is 
Holy. No one should use it irreverently.” Thirdly he said: 
“Set Aside one day every week in which you will honor Me.” 
How much is this being done today? Is it not true that before 
all bad social conduct our failure to pray is a serious failure. 
The enormous theological vacuum that exists in our country 
today confounds the devout and reflective man. 

2. I am struck with the fact that there seems to be a con- 
sistent increase in personal mal-adjustment. There are more 
people with neurosis, more people who are seriously ill 
mentally; beneath the casual so often, there lies the raving. 
Much of this stems, I would submit, from the tendencies 
on the part of our contemporary culture to lead people to ex- 
pect so much of the world, when the world can not actually 
give what it says. Consequently disillusionment sets in, some- 
times very early, and this kind of discouragement which 
results in grave mal-adjustment at middle age can be traced 
often, I presume, to the lack of direction and incoherent ex- 
pectation in the earlier days of one’s life. 

3. There is a sudden and drastic rise in juvenile delinquency 
The number of young people under 18 who are brought into 
courts is alarming. The hundreds of thousands of young girls 
who are pregnant out of wedlock is an indictment of our lack 
of modesty and moral values. And in the home the tendency 
has been to make the child the center, to give into the child, 
to let him have his own way, treat with him as if he were a 
small adult, which he is not. The results have been that the 
child and the adolescent are being prepared for a world which 
does not exist. They are undisciplined, they do not know the 
meaning of sacrifice and have forgotten, if they ever understood, 
the lesson which C. S. Lewis so neatly sums up when he says, 
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“that people must remember that hills which run down must 
also run up.” 

4. There has been an increase in racketeering, both in the 
ranks of business and of labor. Price fixing, and mark-ups which 
are scandalous, syndicates to monopolize segments of business 
and labor, hoodlumism, the conspiracy among the rich to get 
richer, the obvious shenanigans among some of labors top 
leaders: all of these make the reflective man sad. 

5. Our divorce rate is on the upswing. Last year’s figures are 
appalling. The state of Oregon, for example, had more di- 
vorces than marriages. And California was close behind. All of 
this means more than simply shattered homes, children without 
the love and affection of their parents. It means also infidelity 
to ones word. It means an inability to abide by a profound 
commitment made, and supposedly made, with all of the 
circumstances pre-understood. 

6. I think we are more play-minded, more pleasure-bent, and 
less reflective than we have been in many decades. There 
seems to be a general feeling around, though perhaps never 
articulated, that flight is an answer. Of course actually it 
isn’t; but in so far as the doors into reality are never opened, 
in so far as people are kept busy with much nonsense, then 
the chances of reversing the tide are small. 

7. I am convinced, finally, something should be said with 
regard to the systematic and successful effort which has been 
made to keep God and stable moral values out of our common 
schools. The agnostic and the amoral have had a long day. 
The answers that matter, the approaches which situate prob- 
lems in an order of ultimate sanity, are not being sought for. 
Our schools are frequently specialists in clothes-making, in 
bowling, cooking, hunting, but no provision is made to open 
the doors of the mind into the mysterious and transcendent 
world of the true, the one and the good (stated in philosophical 
language). Our Lord has said once, “If thy eye be dark, thy 
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whole body will be dark.” I am afraid our eye is very dark, 
and that it will remain dark because of the concerted effort on 
the part of a small, marginal group to keep up what they call 
the wall of separation between the Church and the State. So 
little seems to be done to break down the wall of separation 
between God and the child. 

All of us by what we say and do give witness to our values. 
Our very silences are pregnant. The ordinary approach for the 
speaker is that he communicate. The ordinary purpose of the 
school is that it illuminate, that it urge study, inquiry, dis 
covery first. After this there comes choice, and choice must be 
buttressed by resolution and conviction. 

There were three crosses on a hill one day long ago. On 
the cross in the middle hung bleeding majesty. On the left a 
reviler, on the right a pleader. The man on the left said: “if 
you are so smart why do you not do something to get us out 
of here?” The man on the right said: “remember me when you 
go into your kingdom.” 

So much of happiness and of the significant in life hinges 
on choice. And choice is always in the chooser. With all the 
illumination in the world, there still remains the decision to 
be made, and it is made by the decider, not by those who 
persuade or even less by those who coerce. These thoughts may 
disturb you, they are meant to. Our Lord said once, “I have 
come not to bring peace, but the sword.” And what does a 
sword do? It cuts. Frequently it cuts the scales away from the 
eyes. We have to remember, however, as a great American 
statesman said not too long ago, “There can be no gain without 
pain.” Actually there is no real victory in any enterprise with- 
out the eminent danger of loss. All of us have felt emptiness 
and frustration and discouragement, but have we felt the 
plentitude and the satisfaction that comes from communion 
with our source? 

Thank you so very much for your kind attention. 


Whether We Live Or Die 


A CALL FOR A REAFFIRMATION OF FAITH 
By EUGENE E. WILSON, former President of United Aircraft Corporation 
Delivered at Palm Beach, Florida, February 12, 1961 


RESIDENT KENNEDY'S recent report to the Congress 

on the State of the Union prompted mixed comments 

by the press. Some commentators viewed it as pessimistic 
and likely to depress public morale. Others thought it realistic 
and necessary to dissipate unwarranted complacency. As one 
who has spent the better part of a lifetime probing for the 
causes of the existing difficulties, I naturally see in it a call 
for reaffirmation of faith in the precepts which underlie our 
American way of life. 

B. H. Lidell-Hart, author of the little book, Why Don’t We 
Learn From History? answered the question with the following 
observation, “We learn from history that . . . nothing has 
aided the persistence of falsehood, and the evils resulting from 
it, more than the unwillingness of good people to admit the 
truth when it is disturbing to their comfortable assurance.” 
LIFE recently revealed such a truth in the issue of February 
3d, 1961 in a feature article Whether We Live Or Die. This 
is a true story of how Winston Churchill reached his fateful 
decision on strategic bombardment which, as I have pointed 
out in a recent book, is both the source of our recent troubles, 
and the key to the solution of world problems.* 


* KITTY HAWK TO SPUTNIK TO POLARIS, by Eugene E. Wilson, 
The Barre Publishing Co., Barre, Mass. 
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Whether We Live Or Die is at once a true story and a 
modern parable. It is.a story of a fight to the death between 
two British scientists over strategic bombardment. It is the 
basic issue which brought the West face to face with dire 
peril. In my view, whether or not we learn the lesson of the 
Parable of the Good and Bad Scientists will determine 
whether we live or die. 

This absorbing true-to-LIFE story is told by Sir Charles 
Percy Snow, scientist, novelist, lecturer, and a man who 
played a part in the story he tells. It is adapted from his lec- 
tures which are to be published in full in April by the Harvard 
University Press under the title, Science and Government. 


Whether We Live Or Die is a true story about what took 
place in England before and during World War II. It is the 
story of two men and two choices. The first of the two men 
was Sir Henry Tizard, who developed the radar stations which 
enabled Britain to survive the assault of the German Luft- 
waffe. The second of the two men was F. A. Lindemann, 
scientific adviser to Winston Churchill who persuaded the 
prime minister over Tizard’s bitter protests to undertake 
strategic bombardment of German working-class homes. This 
was one choice. The other was strategic bombardment of 
legitimate military targets. 
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Churchill adopted the first choice in secret. According to 
J. M. Spaight, Principal Secretary of the British Air Ministry, 
author of Bombing Vindicated, this was necessary to conceal 
the truth that it was Britain and not Germany which started 
the strategic bombing offensive of World War II. 

The far-reaching significance of this political decision was 
revealed by F. P. J. Veale in his book, Advance to Barbarism, 
as follows: This raid on the night of May 11, 1940, although 
in itself trivial, was an epoch-making event, since it was the 
first deliberate breach of the fundamental rule of civilized 
warfare that hostilities must be waged only against the enemy 
combatant forces. Prior to that date, the only targets which 
had come under attack were those within the zone of military 
operations, or such definitely military objectives as the German 
air base at Sylt, or the British air base in the Orkneys. 

The fundamental significance of Veale’s statement—as he 
took pains to point out—lay in the fact that the British had 
long believed that the single civilized quality which raised 
them above the rest of mankind was their inborn devotion 
to playing the game. Waging a war of terror against unarmed 
noncombatants was just not cricket. 

True, the German Emperor had stooped that low in World 
War I by initiating unrestricted submarine warfare against 
merchant vessels, enemy and neutral alike, including passenger 
carriers, but that offered no excuse for reprisal against the 
German people. Moreover, in addition to being immoral that 
would be questionable strategy. It would merely rally the 
whole people in support of their government and incite them 
to fanatical resistance, certain to prolong the conflict unduly, 
and to deny any lasting peace. 

Meanwhile, strategic bombardment had been a bone of 
contention ever since the inception of powered-flight at Kitty 
Hawk. Indeed, it is the basic issue which continues to divide 
the armed forces and heighten inter-service controversy. As 
Congressman Carl Vinson, Chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee of the House of Representatives pointed out, in 
a Report dated March 1, 1950, this controversy is much more 
than a contest for appropriations. It is a matter involving 
“profound and profoundly sincere differences over the uses 
of armed force.” The controversy runs so deep that few can 
state it, and fewer still can understand it. My book Kitty Hawk 
to Sputnik to Polaris undertakes to resolve this controversy 
by bringing it out into the open. In my view this is a decision 
which must not be allowed to go by default but must be 
resolved before the bar of public opinion. And this decision 
will determine whether we live or die. 

When the Wright brothers undertook their experiments at 
Kitty Hawk, they moved into a new dimension, and faced 
new problems of stability and control not heretofore en- 
countered. This caused them to recognize the social significance 
of their achievement. At a banquet in Washington in De- 
cember of 1943 arranged to commemorate the inception of 
powered-flight on its fortieth anniversary, Orville Wright, 
the honored guest, refused to respond to his introduction but 
sat with bowed head while friends and admirers watched and 
wondered. His extraordinary conduct was explained in a 
contemporary news release, prepared with care, wherein he 
stated that, while he entertained no regrets over the part he 
and his brother had played in developing the airplane, he did 
regret the uses to which it had been put. 

Further light was thrown on this incident by the letter 
Orville wrote to Lester Gardiner shortly after the atom-bomb 
had dropped on Hiroshima: “I once thought that the aeroplane 
would end wars,” he wrote, “I wonder now if the aeroplane 
and the atomic bomb will do it. It seems ambitious rulers will 
sacrifice the lives and property of their people to gain a little 
personal fame.” 
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In January 1943, a year prior to the fortieth anniversary 
dinner, Winston Churchill and Franklin Roosevelt, aware of 
the secret project to create the atom-bomb, had committed the 
United States and Great Britain at Casablanca to a course 
which was to culminate over Hiroshima. There they pro- 
claimed the allied object of “Unconditional Surrender,” and 
announced the all out assault on Germany and Japan designed 
to destroy enemy peoples. 

Regardless of what one’s opinions may be as to the justifica- 
tions for this decision, the fact remains that, like Churchill's 
earlier decision, it was taken in secrecy, and was destined to 
determine whether we live or die. In effect it committed men 
such as Vice-President Truman, and others quite unaware of 
the existence of the Manhattan Project, to a course of action 
running directly counter to the traditional American defense 
doctrine, and the basic precepts upon which Western Christian 
Civilization is founded. 

The answer to the question of what can be done now, has 
been stated by two pioneer aviators, Charles A. Lindbergh and 
Igor I. Sikorsky. Charles A. Lindbergh flew the Atlantic to 
prove to the world that the airplane is not exclusively a flaming 
war chariot but potentially a revolutionary argosy of peaceful 
commerce and industry. A study of his writings reveals a 
number of important facts not heretofore published in the 
press and hence quite unknown to the public. 

Charles Lindbergh’s first book, We, was thought by many to 
include only himself and his airplane. But his book The Spirit 
of St. Louss revealed that he flew, not as a “Lone Eagle” of the 
headlines might fly, but as the co-pilot of a Higher Power. 
Even we earth-bound creatures who followed his epic flight 
sensed intuitively that, while the hand on the throttle was 
Charles Lindbergh's, the Hand on the Stick was the Hand of 
God. In his book, Of Flight and Life, he said as much when he 
closed it with these prophetic words: “Our salvation, and our 
only salvation, lies in controlling the arm of western science 
... by the eternal truths of God.” 

Igor Sikorsky, with whom I was associated while President 
of United Aircraft, persuaded me to authorize him to under- 
take his helicopter project—despite my private opinion that 
it would never pan out—by asserting that we had to create 
the helicopter, “because it will save lives instead of destroying 
them.” As the author of The Message of the Lord’s Prayer, 
and The Invisible Encounter, which he had asked me to read 
in manuscript, he rather had me there. And history proved 
him right. By the close of the Korean War the helicopter had 
saved 10,000 lives; and the score continues to mount. 

In The Invisible Encounter, \gor Sikorsky likened Man's 
temptation to misuse the technological products of his cre- 
ative mind, to that which Christ had endured and rejected in 
the Gospel story of the temptation in the wilderness: 

“Mankind is now passing through a crisis of unprecedented 
depth and magnitude,” he wrote. “The main cause can be 
traced to a deep inner dislocation of the moral and spiritual 
sphere of existence. The only chance of saving the situation 
may be found in a forceful attempt at making a new start 
‘with malice towards none, with charity for all, with firmness 
in the right as God gives us to see the right.’ The vigorous 
attempt to reconstruct the society of men and of nations along 
these higher and nobler principles is difficult and dangerous. 
But the alternative is not even dangerous—it is fatal.” 

Those words were printed in 1947. Since that time the 
situation has deteriorated steadily. The development of missiles 
has aggravated it further. The above quotation from Abraham 
Lincoln’s Second Inaugural Address, which Dr. Daniel L. 
Marsh in his book The American Canon called the “Gospel 
of true Americanism,” because it was spoken by the savior of 
America, has been submerged in a spate of quotations from 
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the gospel according to Marx. The fact that our time of 
troubles is traceable directly to that source is one of the dis- 
turbing truths revealed in Kitty Hawk to Sputnik to Polaris. 
Marx and Engels were never the impractical idealists or 
economic theorists some thought them to be. They were adroit 
military strategists who conspired to destroy Western Christian 
Civilization by undermining the rule of international law. 
International law is the foundation of Western Christian Civil- 
ization. It extends the Mosaic Commandments into the realm of 
international relations. The function of armed force in inter- 
national relations is to enforce international law. The rule of 
war which outlaws the use of force against non-combatants is 
founded on the Sixth Commandment, “Thou Shalt Not Kill.” 
When Marx and Engels preached the diabolical dogma of 
“total war” they subvented the principle of limited war, a 
cornerstone of international law, and the priceless ingredient 
of civilized society, in order to substitute the dogma of un- 
restrained violence, the distinguishing trait of the barbarian. 


When Winston Churchill abandoned established British 
doctrine in secret, and without referendum to public opinion, 
he did violence to one of the basic tenets of democratic gov- 
ernment in which responsibility for and authority over broad 
public policy is lodged in informed public opinion. And, since 
Britain was a leading power in Western Civilization, such an 
unwarranted assumption of authority had the effect of com- 
mitting Western Christendom to the adoption of the archaic 
principles of a backward society, oriental barbarism. This was 
an unwise decision, destined to determine whether we live or 
die, which placed the accent on the latter choice. 

International law extends the precepts of liberty to inter- 
national waters under its major doctrine, “Freedom of the 
Seas.” It comprises a body of rules and principles of conduct 
made binding upon signatories by formal agreements between 
civilized states to govern their relations with other such states. 
These rules had their origins in ancient times extending as far 
back as the political thought of the Greeks. 

Existing rules, however, date from the 16th and 17th 
Centuries. They developed following the geographic discoveries 
of the 15th Century which opened up new routes to Asia, 
Africa and America. This posed new challenges and offered 
new opportunities for trade to sovereign national states re- 
cently emerged from a feudal status and still plagued by 
poverty. This was a decision destined to determine whether we 
live or die with the accent on the former. 

New national states, conscious of their common heritage in 
the ideals of liberty, and imbued with strong Christian faith, 
made covenants and entered into agreements calculated to 
promote their enlightened self-interst. This portion of inter- 
national law, known as the Law of Peace, is still in force. It 
constitutes the firm foundation of Western Christian Civiliza- 
tion. 

Failure has occurred in the Rules of War; and this is 
primarily a problem of enforcing them. Prior to the advent of 
the industrial revolution, it was relatively simple to differenti- 
ate between armed forces and non-combatants. The industrial 
revolution complicated the problem. The advent of the Marxist 
dogma of total war precipitated a breakdown. 

In the bygone eras when kings were wont to go to war, 
they could be held personally accountable for their misdeeds. 
But, beginning with World War I, it became practically im- 
possible to retaliate directly against any ambitious ruler who 
was ready, able, willing and determined to sacrifice his people 
and their property “for a little personal fame.” 

This situation was altered radically with the advent of the 
underwater missile launching system called Polaris. Thanks to 
the secrecy, mobility, accuracy, and sophistication of this sys- 
tem, it is once more possible to interpose armed forces between 


the people and their potential enemies. Indeed, elements of 
the Polaris system can seek out the military headquarters of 
an outlaw state and punish its leaders, without endangering 
non-combatants or their property. This fact removes the hazard 
created by shore-based missile installations which, in effect, 
place the public in the middle between the armed forces and 
the enemy. U. S. superiority in this system dictates a decision 
to exploit this decisive advantage at once in order to reaffirm 
and enforce the principles underlying international law. 

The greatest single deterrent to appropriate action is the 
defeatism reflected in the question, “How can you have a rule 
of law with an outlaw running wild in the world?” The answer 
is to be found in the lessons of history afforded by that 
century-long interlude called “Pax Britannica.” American re- 
affirmation of faith in the principles which contributed to 
world order, would unite Western Christendom and divide 
oriental barbarism. It could lead to making NATO an inter- 
national agency charged with the task of deterring a breach 
of law in any quarter of the globe or in space. It would make 
impossible such a flagrant breach of world peace as that 
revealed in the case of the Santa Maria, in which piracy was 
acclaimed in some quarters as “patriotism.” On the positive 
side it could bring back into the Western fold some states 
now held in bondage to Marxism which once constituted a 
significant part of Western Christendom. 

In summary, I submit that our unreasoned response to 
Marxist barbarism induced us to lose sight of the spiritual 
elements of power in which the West excels. The long history 
of civilization attests to the seriousness of such failures. Phi- 
losophers have expressed the Law of Life as follows: Out of 
bondage into spiritual faith; from faith to power; from power 
to freedom; from freedom to affluence; from affluence to com- 
placence; from complacence to indifference; from indifference 
to weakness; from weakness to bondage. And let us note here 
that the controlling factor in this LAW is spiritual faith. 

Unwarranted lack of faith by Christian leaders, coupled 
with equally unwarranted faith in an archaic system by atheis- 
tic leaders, has placed Western Christian Civilization at a 
temporary disadvantage vis @ vis atheistic oriental barbarism. 
This fact puts the finger squarely on the shortcomings of 
Christian ministers. It is significant that, during the thirty-five 
years in which I have devoted time and energy to this problem 
I have yet to hear a minister condemn strategic bombing. 


This, I am told, reflects a desire to keep out of politics, a 
purpose which is commendable as regards partisan politics 
but has its shortcomings with respect to moral principle, or 
the lack of it, in world politics. When it comes to decisions 
destined to determine whether we live or die, it seems to me 
that the moral obligation is clear. 

It remains then to fix the responsibility for the current crisis 
precisely where it belongs, on atheistic Marxist dogma. Trans- 
mitted in the form of Communism, Nazism and Fascism, 
Marxism gave rise to the “social” revolution which was, in 
truth, anti-social. Such ambitious rulers as Stalin, Hitler and 
Mussolini fell out among themselves in their struggle to 
conquer the world. The West, caught unprepared, allied 
itself with Stalin. Under pressure to create a second front in 
Europe, and unable to do so save through the air, England 
succumbed to the temptation to strike directly at the German 
people. Sir Charles Percy Snow’s story reveals that Churchill 
gave in only after a struggle to the death between two sci- 
entists, the one a hero, the other “a man of venom.” 

One can only speculate as to what part Stalin himself played 
in persuading Winston Churchill to adopt the Lindemann 
thesis. Lindemann argued that it would be possible to destroy 
50% of all the houses in all the larger German towns. Tizard 
was certain that Lindemann’s estimate was five times too high. 
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Everyone agreed that, if Tizard’s estimate was correct, the 
bombing offensive must be ruled out. Churchill supported 
Lindemann—to quote his own words—“on the assumption 
that the more sanguine expectations would be realized.” The 
strategic bombing survey after the war revealed that Linde- 
mann’s estimate had been ten times too high. Meanwhile, Stalin 
continued to demand a second front in Europe, which could 
be established only by air. 

Some measure of the pressure which Stalin brought to bear 
is evident from J. M. Spaight’s comment in Bombing Vindi- 
cated. Referring to the decision of May 11, 1940, the Principal 
Secretary of the Air Ministry wrote, “It was a splendid 
decision; it was as heroic, as self-sacrificing as Russia's de- 
cision to adopt her policy of ‘scorched earth.’ Our Soviet Allies 
would have been less critical of our activity in 1942 if they 
had understood what we have done.” Self-sacrificing, the 
decision was surely. Heroic? Hardly, when taken without 
reference to public opinion which might not have approved. 
That the decision was taken under great provocation is certain. 
That it met with Stalin’s approval is clear from the fact that 
the Marshal was personally responsible for the mass assault by 
some two thousand aircraft on the city of Dresden on the night 
of February 13, 1945. 

This attack, undertaken at the request of Soviet Russia, after 
the city no longer remained within the combat area, caught 
the city swollen with refugee women and children in headlong 
flight from the oncoming Red Army. Commenting on this 
tragedy, Air Marshal Sir Arthur Harris, the foremost proponent 
of strategic bombing, is reported to have remarked, “I will 
only say that the attack on Dresden was considered a military 
necessity by much more important people than myself.” Fore- 
most among these was Joseph Stalin. 

However, none of this alters the basic fact that bombard- 
ment of working class homes had its origin in the Marx-Engels 
strategy of the social revolution, namely, total war. Sigmund 
Neumann, Ph.D., University of Leipsic, writing in Makers of 
Modern Strategy makes this abundantly clear. Toynbee, in A 
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Study of History, confirms the fact that the outstanding char- 
acteristic of Karl Marx's writings is his detachment from all 
considerations of moral principle. His was the religion of 
immoralism. Inspired by hate, it sired fanaticism, denied the 
worth of moral principle and moral character. In so doing it 
denied the lessons of history and the elementary principles of 
civilized life. 

Thucydides, the Greek historian, author of the classic, The 
Peloponnesian War stated this principle as follows: “For, wise 
counsel is really more formidable to an enemy than the severity 
of unreasoning violence.” It was wise counsel which created 
the rule of law. Who can doubt that, now that LIFE has re- 
vealed the truth of the human error that contributed to its 
temporary lapse, a new generation will reestablish law and 
order and, indeed, expand its horizon to encompass new 
frontiers. 


In accord with The Law of Nature and Nature’s God, com- 
petition between Western Christendom and oriental atheism 
has produced a new weapon system capable of controlling 
the land, the sea, the waters beneath the sea and the air above 
it, to say nothing of the space beyond. Here is a new miracle, 
a Providential act, affording in one system a means of en- 
forcing God's law throughout the Universe. It remains only 
for the young leaders of the New World to confess the sins 
of the Old World, pray for their forgiveness, and take the 
initiative necessary to redemption. 

To this end, the American people must reaffirm their faith 
in the principles which underly their way of life by renouncing 
forever the use of armed force against non-combatants, save 
in retaliation against a breach of international law. At the 
same time they must rededicate all the elements of their 
power, military, economic, technological, cultural, ideological 
and political, to the enforcement of the principles and rules of 
conduct embodied in international law to preserve world order. 
Pray God our new leadership may see the light before we lose 
the priceless advantage of the initiative. 


The Real Danger Of Communism 


NOT A FOREIGN ARMY BUT AN ALIEN PHILOSOPHY 
By EDMUND A. OPITZ, The Foundation for Economic Education, Irvington-on-Hudson, New York 


Delivered before the Middlesex County Conservatiwe Club, New Brunswick, New Jersey, February 28, 1961 


F WE COULD POLL American public opinion tonight 
we'd find that the majority of our fellow citizens share 
our conviction that Communism is an evil thing which 

wars against the best in human nature. Communism victimizes 
those who work for the Party, and it makes victims of those 
who get in its way as it drives toward world subversion. It is 
evil because its devotees are led to invent a new code of 
morality which elevates lying, murder and treason into primary 
virtues—whenever these practices are thought to further the 
goal of Communist domination. Communism denies our 
religion. It tramples on our hard won political liberties and 
stratifies society into an elite of brutality riding herd on the 
rest of a nation. It puts our economic activities in a strait 
jacket—a sure way to lower our living standards and dis- 
tribute poverty. Communism, to bring the matter down to our 
own country, is at odds with the American way of life at 
every level; religious, social, political and economic. 

There have been Communists and fellow travelers among 
us, and they're with us yet. Some are influential and articulate. 
But despite a generation and a half of Communist propaganda, 


comparatively few Americans adopt the party line—so long, 
at least, as it bears a “made in Moscow” label. The 1930's, 
it is true, have been spoken of as “The Red Decade,” but 
this red tinge, after all, afflicted only a relatively few persons. 
There was, of course, the honeymoon period during World 
War II when Russia was our noble ally. This was a period 
when people who should have known better joined all kinds 
of “Front” organizations and coughed every time Joe Stalin 
had a tickle in his throat. But when the crusading fervor of 
World War II wore off we took another look at the Soviets, 
and there was the same old dictatorial rule, the concentration 
camps as before, the continuing political murders, the under- 
handed penetration of all governments including our own by 
Communist agents and dupes, the conquests, the brutal sup- 
pression of natural human aspirations for more freedom (as 
in Hungary )—and we began again to see Communism for 
what it really is: ancient tyranny with all the modern 
refinements. 

The result is that Americans are now aroused against Com- 
munism as never before. They see it as a two fold danger; as 
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an ideology, and as an armed revolution. Communism, in the 
first place, is a kind of blasphemous religion which is a 
standing threat to our whole way of life. In the second place, 
Communism is an armed revolution which threatens our very 
lives. Naturally, therefore, Americans want to defend them- 
selves at both levels; the spiritual as well as the military. 

Defense at both levels is, of course, important, but the 
spiritual is more important than the military. This may sound 
like a mere sentimental gesture, so let me explain. Power is 
not to be identified with brute strength. If this were so we 
would not be here talking about the threat of Communism, for 
Communism began a little more than a century ago as a 
defenseless idea, or ideology, in the brain of Karl Marx. When 
first unleashed, it had no military hardware at its disposal. A 
number of researchers have shown that Marx did not have 
original opinions in economics, politics or intrigue; instead he 
picked the brains of other men. But he dressed up these old ideas 
so attractively and imparted such a spin to them that they 
have ever since exerted an irresistible attraction on millions of 
men. Obviously, the times were ripe for such a movement 
as Marx launched, and nothing, as Victor Hugo has told us, 
is so powerful as an idea whose time has come. Long before 
Marxism took root the once healthy soil of western culture 
had been prepared for just such a weedy growth. 

In the early years of the 20th century a self-unemployed law- 
yer and political exile was living in a run-down boarding house. 
He lived on handouts. He wrote angry tracts, made rabble 
rousing speeches, and plotted the Revolution. As World War 
I drew to a close he seized control of a great country and set 
brush fires on every continent. The man’s name was Lenin. 
He had no physical power at the outset, but he lived for an 
idea. It was an evil idea to which he devoted his life, but 
the Marxist ideology which consumed him forged ahead until 
it clothed itself with today’s Soviet military machine. But the 
power was in the idea; once this idea took hold of men’s 
minds, miltary weapons gravitated toward it. If the idea should 
lose its hold on men’s minds, the weapons would start to fall 
away. 

Ludwig von Mises, the eminent economist and social 
philosopher, puts the point as follows: “One can become a 
leader only if one is supported by an ideology which makes 
other people tractable and accommodating. Might is thus not a 
physical and tangible thing, but a moral and spiritual phe- 
nomenon. A king’s might rests upon the recognition of the 
monarchial iedology on the part of his subjects.” This in- 
sight accords with the advice of the French revolutionist who 
told his followers: “Don’t attack the king; attack the idea of 
monarchy.” 

The Marxist ideology has seeped into several countries and 
these countries have armies. We must, therefore, keep our 
guard up against a possible military threat, and this we are 
doing. We spend a great deal of money each year on ships, 
planes, tanks, bombs and missiles. Furthermore, we have some 
able military minds and technicians among us. Even though 
our military defense system is not all it should be, and may 
be sadly lacking in certain sectors, it is in far better shape 
than our intellectual, moral and spiritual defenses. Our real 
enemy, basically, is not a foreign army; it is an alien philoso- 
phy. The real danger is that we will disown our native heritage 
of religious, political and economic beliefs and replace them 
with beliefs patterned after the ideology of our opponents. 
Should this actually happen they will have gained the victory 
without firing a shot. 

What we are witnessing today is a worldwide battle for the 
mind—in education, in religion, and in politics. It is a contest 
to determine the system of values to which men will give 
their final allegiance. Call this a battle of propaganda, if 
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you will; and in this area we must admit that it’s Russia by 
a mile. Our predicament, in a nutshell, is illustrated by the 
famous statement of President Eisenhower about his con- 
versations with Marshal Zhukov. “We tried to explain to 
each other,” said the President, “just what our system meant, 
to the individual, and I was very hard put to it when he 
insisted that their system appealed to the idealistic, and we 
completely to the materialistic, and I had a very tough time 
trying to defend our position ... You run against arguments 
that almost leave you breathless, you don’t know how to meet 
them.” 


Genuine loyalty to a code of values must be freely given. 
This is not a matter for the intellect alone, but a man who 
cannot give reasons for the faith that is in him is in danger of 
losing that faith. It is not enough to proclaim our devotion 
to the American System; we must seek to understand what 
it is and how it came to us. Unless we are aware of the 
spiritual and moral antecedents of our way of life, as well as 
the political and economic implications of it, we will lose 
what Abraham Lincoln called “the last best hope of earth.” 


A growing number of people are now aware that military 
preparedness is but a phase of the war which is total. The 
enemy we confront seeks to disarm us intellectually, to confuse 
our systems of loyalties, to distort our values, to capture our 
very souls. Hence the crucial need for a rebirth of our own 
philosophy as well as an understanding of the ideology of 
Communism and its various techniques for advancing its aims 
short of military conquest. Some of these techniques use 
“double-think” and “double-talk.” To illustrate: The Soviet 
Union denounces imperialism and colonialism, and becomes 
the greatest imperial and colonial power in history. It uses the 
concept of democracy to buttress autocracy. It perverts the 
judicial processes to wring confessions from innocent men. 
This is warfare in another dimension than the purely military. 
It even goes beyond what is usually called “psychological war- 
fare.” The aim of war always has been to impose your will on 
the enemy or to prevent him from imposing his will on you. 
Propaganda has always accompanied arms, but main reliance 
in the past has been on physical force. You inflict damage on 
the enemy's soldiers and destroy his property until his will to 
resist has been broken. But modern refinements of propaganda 
techniques are so effective that in many instances the will 
can be gotten at directly to soften or break it. Something of 
this sort happened to many of our soldiers in the Korean War, 
in the process called “brainwashing.” 

It is understandable, though it may be regrettable, that many 
of our young soldiers in Korea had no clear comprehension 
of Communist ideology. This disability they share with a 
majority of our fellow Americans today. “Communism,” for 
all too many Americans, is simply a label which they have 
been conditioned to distrust, hate or fear. But if you ask them 
for an exposition of the ideology behind the label they are at 
a loss. We have paid for this ignorance, and we continue to 
pay for it; but it is not the worst of our afflictions. It is bad 
enough that we as a people are untaught as to Communist 
ideology and methods, but it is inexcusable negligence that 
millions of Americans go through college, and millions more 
through high school, and do not know what Americanism is! 

Try an experiment. Ask a dozen or so of your friends how 
many have read The Federalist. Ask them to give a coherent 
account of the philosophy and structure of the federal republic 
projected by the founding fathers. When you have done this, 
wonder no more that there were defectors in Korea! We 
Americans have lost touch with the wellsprings of our national 
life. Is it any wonder, then, that this confused generation, 
equally ignorant of Marxist ideology and Americanism, offers 
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so little resistance to Communism, except on the level of 
labels? 

If one were asked to sum up in a phrase the essential mean- 
ing of American life as projected by the founding fathers, 
what words would he choose? Permit me to answer this 
question by offering the phrase “liberty and justice for all” as 
epitomizing the American ideal. These words have relevance 
to our workaday world, to the realm of economic life, its 
meaning and its freedom, but they also carry religious over- 
tones. Our religious heritage spells out into personal liberty, 
and the general philosophy of freedom includes liberty in the 
economic sphere as one of its particulars. Once, perhaps, this 
could be taken for granted, but not in today’s troubled world. 
Our situation has changed with reference to the roles of 
citizen and government; the balance of power has shifted. The 
liberties we once had as our birthright and exercised accord- 
ing to our own discretion have been annexed by the Strate. 
Formerly we enjoyed independence; now we are grateful for 
parole during good behavior. 

Perhaps we can find a clue to our changed status in the 
report of the United States Department of Commerce entitled, 
Small Business and Government Licenses, for 1950, which 
states: “Practically every business, large or small, is affected 
by some form of government licensing control. A license is a 
permit or authorization (from Government) to engage in 
some business or activity.” 

Admiral Ben Moreell quotes this statement and comments, 
“Both in theory and in practice we have gone from inherent 
and inalienable freedom to a kind of discretionary serfdom. 
Once we were free to initiate our own pattern of action and 
follow our own wisdom and conscience, provided our actions 
did not infringe the equal rights of all other persons. Now, 
we are allowed to do whatever the State permits. Presently 
we have a great deal of latitude within the State’s area of 
permissiveness, so that we hardly feel its yoke upon our necks. 
But if we have accepted the principle that the State is our 
master and the endower of such of our rights as it tolerates, 
then we must look forward to this mastery being exercised 
over us with ever increasing rigor as the old idea dwindles 
that an individual has God and the right on his side when he 
challenges the immoral actions of an unjust State.” 

The key ideas of the American system are to be found in 
the Declaration of Independence, where it is asserted that 
each man derives certain rights from God. “We hold these 
truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights, that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” Logically, according to the philosophy of the 
American way, men have inherent rights, and they have them 
prior to setting up political institutions. Governments are 
established to secure men in these antecedent rights. Con- 
stitutions and political structures merely formalize the outer 
and social freedom which men’s inner and spiritual liberty 
demands. If government fails in its primary task of defending 
men’s birthright of freedom, men are justified in altering or 
abolishing it, so the Declaration reads, and “provide new 
Guards for their future security.” 

The natural rights idea which was so prominent in the 
thinking of the founding fathers is but the immediate applica- 
tion to political philosophy of the Christian idea of man as 
a creature of God and accountable to God for the proper 
ordering of the soul for which he alone is responsible. The late 
Dean Inge spoke of Christianity’s “deep-rooted individualism.” 
He asserted that “assuredly its tendency is to claim ‘natural 
rights’ for every human being as such.” In contrast to this 
statement there is the declaration of the late Sidney Webb, 
the godfather of Fabian Socialism: “The first step must be to 
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rid our minds of the idea that there are any such things in 
social matters as abstract rights.” And Marxism, denying God, 
logically denied the idea of individual rights and thus reduced 
individuals from persons in their own right to mere units of 
the State. Communism, with all its ugly features follows 
logically from this initial premise. 

Outright Communism with a “made in Moscow” label 
On it is not popular in America. It doesn’t need to be, and its 
unpopularity does not matter, if only we can be induced to 
accept the Marxist ideology under some other label. This we 
are doing, as we have seen. Americans have been running 
away from their own revolution—which for the first time gave 
political form to the “individual rights-Creator sovereignty 
idea”—in order to embrace an alien program saturated with 
Marxism. They do this under the delusion that there is some 
safe middle ground between the idea of freedom, on the one 
side, and Communism on the other. But the trouble with the 
middle of the road position, as some one has pointed out, is 
that “you get hit by the traffic going in both directions!” There 
is only one place to take a stand, if we are really opposed to 
Marxism, and that is with the philosophy of freedom which 
makes no compromises with Communism, however it may be 
disguised. 

The key idea of freedom, as I have emphasized, is the con- 
viction that men derive their rights from the Creator. This is 
a religious idea, so I turned to a Report on The Changing 
Dimensions of Human Rights recently issued by a national 
church group. I was gratified to see that the Report quoted 
the Declaration of Independence and then went on to say: 
“Human rights belong to persons because of what in God's 
grace they are, not because of the political power of the state.” 
But my gratification vanished when I saw how the authors of 
this report spelled out their premise, and in so doing changed 
the concept of “rights” into “demands” or “goals.” “Where 
formerly human rights were limited mainly to those political 
rights which governments have protected,” reads the Report, 
“they now extend their orbit to include a whole galaxy of 
social and economic goals in the attainment of which people 
look to their democratic, representative governments as in- 
struments.” Human “rights” were once thought of as endowed 
by God. “Rights” have now been debased into demands that 
people may make of the State for “social and economic goals.” 
The State has no means of its own for meeting such demands, 
so, in practice, this concept of “rights as demands” means the 
creation of pressure groups to secure favors from the State 
for their members at the expense of people not so organized. 
This is, of course, a flat denial of the latter's rights. That a 
church group should sponsor such a philosophy is a measure of 
our intellectual and spiritual decline. 

The framers of our institutions, as Madison put it, rested 
all their experiments upon “the capacity of mankind for self- 
government.” In order that men might have an area for the 
exercise of their natural freedom, government was limited 
to certain delegated and specified functions. Our government 
was not to administer the affairs of men; it was to administer 
justice among men who run their own affairs. “Free gov- 
ernment,” as Jefferson wrote, “is founded in jealousy, and 
not in confidence; it is jealousy and not confidence which 
prescribes limited constitutions, to bind down those whom we 
are obliged to trust with power . Our Constitution has 
accordingly fixed the limits to which, and no further, our 
confidence may go . . . In questions of power, then, let no 
more be heard of confidence in man, but bind him down from 
mischief by the chains of the Constitution.” 

When government is limited to well defined and well 
understood functions and duties in society, men have plenty 
of elbow room te go about their creative and productive tasks. 
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This is the meaning of freedom in human affairs, and such 
freedom as we have enjoyed in America is the result of keep- 
ing government within its proper bounds. “The history of 
liberty,” as Woodrow Wilson told us in 1912, “is the history 
of the limitations placed upon governmental power.” 

The founding fathers were heirs of the spiritual faith 
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which gave rise to political liberty. We stand in the same line 
of succession, and thus we have at hand all the ingredients for 
a possible rebirth of freedom. Only the will is lacking, and 
only our individual initiative can make it up. What we do or 
don’t do with our lives can mean victory or defeat for the 
things that matter most for us and our posterity. 


PRESS OWES EDUCATION THE BENEFIT OF CRITICISM 
By BOWER ALY, Professor of Speech, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 


Delivered to the 42nd Annual Oregon Press Conference, Friday, February 17,1961. Members of the faculty of the University of 
Oregon were also present 


I. INTRODUCTION 
S SOME OF YOU KNOW, my favorite indoor recrea- 
A tion is the reading of history. And one of my favorite 
histories is Bradford's Of Plymouth Plantation. In his 
fourth chapter Bradford described the reasoning that led the 
Pilgrims to leave the city of Leyden and embark on a voyage 
to a new world: 

After they had lived in this city some eleven or twelve 
years .. . those prudent governors with sundry of their 
sagest members began both deeply to apprehend their 
present dangers and wisely to foresee the future and think 
of timely remedy. 

Mr. Chairman, I suggest that for the past fifteen years 
Americans, in common with the other inhabitants of this 
planet, have been voyaging to a new world, a world as yet 
dimly seen and little understood; and I suggest that we might 
be prudent “deeply to apprehend our present dangers and 
wisely foresee the future and think of timely remedy.” If we 
attempt to apprehend all our present dangers, we must take 
into account those that exist in education—organized educa- 
tion, institutional education—that we may be the better able 
to avoid them. I would call you to witness that the Pilgrim 
fathers, having discovered (as they thought) the dangers in 
their condition, did not cease to persevere in their intention 
to seek a new world and to run the risk of any dangers that 
could not be circumvented. 

For whatever dangers may be found to inhere in education, 
none can compare in hazard with the dangers of going without 
it. To this point, the late Alfred North Whitehead, mathema- 
tician, philosopher, and educator, spoke unequivocally. A quiet 
man, a gentle person, Whitehead was rarely roused to indig- 
nation. Perhaps he never spoke more passionately than he did 
in the following language: 

When one considers in its length and in its breadth 
the importance of this question of the education of a 
nation’s young, the broken lives, the defeated hopes, the 
national failures which result from the frivolous inertia 
with which it is treated, it is difficult to restrain within 
oneself a savage rage. 

In the conditions of modern life the rule is absolute, 
the race which does not value trained intelligence is 
doomed. Not all your heroism, not all your social charm, 
not all your wit, not all your victories on land or at sea, 
can move back the finger of fate. Today we maintain our- 
selves. Tomorrow science will have moved forward yet 
one more step, and there will be no appeal from the 
judgment which will then be pronounced on the unedu- 
cated. i 

Mr. Chairman, I have engaged in this preliminary to my 


talk in order that I might make it perfectly clear—lest there 
should be somewhere here a reporter present—that I do not 
regard my remarks as an attack on education and that I should 
be unhappy to have them so construed. I do believe that only 
one who is deeply committed to education is prepared to 
understand the dangers that inhere within it, and I believe 
education of such transcendent importance that we must 
consider the dangers. 
These dangers I consider to be five: 
1. MISCALCULATION 
2. WASTE 
3. FORMALISM 
4. DISSENSION 
5. TYRANNY ; 
Of the five dangers of education, the most serious by far, 
in my opinion is miscalculation. Let me tell you why. 


II. MISCALCULATION 


The newspapers now and again carry an account of some 
conquest of outer space—usually, it seems, by the Russians. 
A space-ship is sent to the moon and more recently one is 
launched to the distant planet, Venus. Now these feats are 
difficult, and as they are difficult, deserve our admiration if not 
the approval of our judgment. They involve close calculation, 
efficient management, patience, and a deal of luck. Yet I 
submit that these feats, notable though they are, are child's 
play as compared with the difficulties—and the dangers—of 
putting into educational orbit a system that will match the 
hopes and abilities of an unpredictable human being with an 
unimaginable future. Yet this task is precisely what those 
who plan our education must attempt to do. Is it any wonder 
that there is danger of miscalculation? 

Let me give you an instance. A hundred years ago, the 
Congress of the United States, under the leadership of Justin 
Morrill, passed the Morrill Act for the encouragement of “the 
agricultural and mechanic arts.” Under this beneficent legis- 
lation land-grant colleges and universities, experiment stations, 
research developments have flourished—always, however, with 
an emphasis on the agricultural and mechanic arts. To give an 
instant example of the practical benefits of the Morrill Act, 
I will suggest that it may be owing largely to this Act that 
a housewife can go into a supermarket today and for a dollar 
or less buy a frying chicken that bears only a family resem- 
blance to the creatures my grandmother used to produce on 
her farm. The frying chicken is neater, cleaner, and tastier, and 
cheaper; and it is dressed ready for the pan. This new chicken 
owes its being largely, I daresay, to the Poultry Experiment 
Stations and to the research and teaching carried on under the 
Morrill Act. 

How could anyone not applaud so succulent an achievement? 
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As a lover of fried chicken, I, for one, hold the achievement 
in high regard. 

And yet I beg leave to wonder whether the calculations of 
Senator Morrill, taken altogether, were entirely sound. Spe- 
cifically, I raise with you the question whether, given the ad- 
vantages of hindsight, we may not suppose that a better 
calculation would have devoted a larger educational emphasis 
during the past century to history; and if I must name a history, 
I will even suggest not chauvinism but Polybius. It was 
Polybius, situated as he was in the epicenter of his world, who 
decided to write the history of his own times; it was Polybius 
who asked the signal question, “Can anyone be so indifferent 
or idle as not to care to know by what means, and under what 
kind of policy, almost the whole inhabited world was con- 
quered and brought under the dominion of the single city of 
Rome, and that, too within the period of not quite fifty-three 
years?” 

Mr. Chairman, the question which Polybius raised in his 
forty books of the history of the Punic wars could be stated 
today with the change of but a few words: “Can any one be 
so indifferent or idle as not to care to know by what means, 
and under what kind of policy, almost the whole inhabited 
world is being conquered and brought under the domination 
of Russia, and that too within the period of less than fifty-three 
years? 

My friends, the testimony of statesmen has been and is that 
the proper study of the statesman is history—not the chauvin- 
istic chronicles of a single people but the march of events, the 
sweep of movements. I have no wish to quarrel with that 
testimony nor do I need in this company to establish the 
opinion. I wall say that I accept Cicero’s judgment that not to 
know the past is always to remain a child, and I will observe 
that the world today is not a safe place for unprotected chil- 
dren. If there be onyone here who wishes to raise philosophic 
doubts about the possibility of knowing the past, I will contend 
that it is even better to have a false conception of history than 
to have none. 

In some societies, the danger I perceive at this juncture 
would perhaps not be serious. But I ask you to remember that 
in a country such as ours, every man, every women, is in 
some degree a statesman, a statesman because he may vote; 
and since he may vote—whether he actually does so or not—— 
his influence is present in every legislative act. Every legislator, 
every representative, every Senator, who values his political 
longevity—and I believe most of them do—must take into 
account what his fellow-statesmen at the polling place will think 
of his ballot. But what if his fellow-statesman at the polls—or 
even he himself—has no knowledge of any history, or no know!- 
edge of consequence? Suppose that he has been so “indifferent 
or idle as not to care by what means, and under what kind of 
policy, almost the whole of the inhabited world was conquered 
and brought under the dominion of the single city of Rome, 
and that too, within the period of not quite fifty-three years?” 
Will such a statesman—at the polls or in the legislature—be 
prepared seriously to ponder the phenomenon of how “almost 
the whole inhabited world is being conquered and brought 
under the dominion of the single country of Russia, and that 
too within the period of less than fifty-three years?” 

Let me be perfectly clear. I do not disparage the accomplish- 
ments of the poultry experiment stations nor am I certain that 
these accomplishments have been made at the expense of the 
study of the humanities, of history. I do offer you, as a 
provocative question, whether the right calculation was made 
a hundred years ago when a large part of the Total Educational 
Effort was allocated to poultry and, I believe, a less significant 
part to history. I would like to have both chicken and history; 
if a choice is necessary, 1 submit that a knowledge of history 
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should be preferred to gratification of a taste for chicken. 


Mr. Chairman, the miscalculations of the past are irre- 
mediable and serve no purpose except perhaps to warn us 
to look to possible present miscalculations that may affect the 
future. Here I will raise just one question and leave the answer 
to your judgment. 

Are the American people wise, are they really wise, to 
devote so large a part of the Total Educational Effort of 1961 
to television? I say television, as distinguished from educational 
television, because we must learn that ail television is educa- 
tional; and many a child spends more hours before a television 
set being educated by the salesmen of soap, cosmetics, and 
cigarettes than he does in formal instruction. Will some his- 
torian in the year 2061 adjudge us and say “the American 
people wisely decided in the middle years of the twentieth 
century to forego the schoolmaster and conduct the education 
of their children largely through the ministration of pitch 
men and patent medicine salesmen?” Or will some future 
Polybius pronounce that the American people, bemused by 
bread and the television circus, forgot to teach their children 
the world languages of world peoples, so that in the time of 
reckoning they could not speak easily to the other peoples of 
the world? Will the historian decide that the Americans of the 
twentieth century were “so indifferent and idle as not to care by 
what means and under what kind of policy the whole of the 
world was brought under the domination of Russia, and that 
partly because the Americans miscalculated, preferring as they 
did the ease of television to the labor of learning the languages 
of their fellow-men?” I leave the prophetic answer to this 
question to you, all the while reminding you of the danger of 
miscalculation in education. 


III]. WASTE 

One of the aspects of education—particularly I suspect of 
higher education—that attracts the attention of any thoughtful 
person is the waste, unexampled, unparalleled it seems to me 
in any other human enterprise except war. To the layman the 
waste is the obvious: the under-use of classrooms, the high 
cost of certain services, the failure to utilize the plant to 
capacity. That such waste goes on is true; but the hideous 
wastes that occur in education are not of materials but of men, 
and many of these wastes are based on assumptions that seem 
not to be questioned, that seem indeed to be a part of the 
national pride. These wastes of humanity are more significant 
than the wastes of material, in the extent and to the degree 
that men are more important than things. Let me review some 
of the folklore underlying the waste and thereby suggest the 
dangers of waste in education: 

1. That it is a good idea for a young man to work his way 
through college. On the contrary, for a young man who has 
the will and the ability to master the calculus, “working his 
way” through college may be a personal and a national mis- 
fortune. If he has the brains to do the calculus, we cannot afford 
to have him waste his time washing the dishes in somebody's 
restaurant. He should be working his way through calculus, 
not through college. 

2. That one course in college—or in high school—is as 
good as another. On the contrary, there are courses that hardly 
deserve attention of a bright student. And of the courses that 
are admitted, different levels of difficulty exist. I would say 
that it is a great waste, and a danger of education, that a young 
man who has the ability to master theoretical physics should 
be taking a course entitled Front Office Management in City 
Hotels. We need to determine an order of priorities—granted 
that it would be difficult to do—and better to manage the 
advisement of students so as to avoid the danger of waste, 
human and spiritual waste, in education. 
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IV. FORMALISM 

The third danger of education I have called formalism, as 
opposed to voluntarism. This danger is found in a state of 
mind that can be described adequately only to those who have 
observed it, but I daresay that those of you who have taught 
sophomores will recognize my description. Formalism is 
characterized by certain basic assumptions on the part of the 
student—and alas, I fear, sometimes also on the part of some 
teachers. In an effort to make peace with the clock, and with 
our chairman, I shall simply name some of the stigmata, the 
signs of formalism. Many of them proceed from a misreading 
of the lines of Alexander Pope, whom our formalist would 
paraphrase to read as follows: 

Any learning is a dangerous thing 
Never go near the Pierian Spring. 

In the spirit of formalism, education is an adjustment, i.e., 
in the chiropractic sense, an operation performed by the prac- 
titioner, 1.c., the professor, upon the patient, i.e., the student. 
Some typical fallacies of formalism may be stated as follows: 
that learning is inherently unpleasant 
that nothing should ever interfere with one’s pleasures 
that all learning comes in doses, conveniently packaged 
in 2, 3, or S-credit cartons, antiseptic untouched by 
human hands; 

4. that teaching is more important than learning 

5. that the sorority is more important than the laboratory 
6. that education is a process in which professors, who 
have mastered all knowledge, are supposed to part 
with some of their stock on the payment of an appro- 
priate fee, to people who having paid the fee decline 
to take their purchase 

that it is immoral and should doubtless be illegal to 
learn anything without getting either two hours of 
college credit or $2.00 an hour. 

I suspect that the danger of formalism is inherent in all 
institutions, all hierarchies; thus we need not be amazed to 
observe that in institutions of education rituals and routines 
tend to develop, that the letter tends to flourish whereas the 
spirit would give life. Here at Oregon we can take a proper 
gratification and a certain pride in noting that a forthright 
attempt is now being made to alleviate the dangers of formal- 
ism in education. I venture to suggest that one of the most 
interesting developments in higher education today is taking 
place here on this campus, in the city of Eugene, in the state 
of Oregon, in the Honors College. The Honors College is a 
determined, intelligent, practical effort to circumvent the 
danger of formalism in education. If I were a newspaperman, 
particularly a newspaperman in Oregon, I would keep one 
eye on this experiment all the time. 
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V. DISSENSION 

The fourth danger of education is dissension. I would not 
confuse dissension with controversy, or with argument, or 
with dialectic. I refer rather to education and the control of 
education as so valuable a prize as to make its capture by 
warring or contending groups an object worth even the dis- 
ruption of our society. It is a law of life that who controls the 
education of a nation controls its destiny, in so far as human 
beings can control their affairs. As the monetary and other 
contributions to institutional education increase in value, the 
control of the institution will become more and more desirable, 
more and more necessary, to those elements in society that 
wish to continue their identity, to perpetuate themselves. Thus 
education and the support of education may well become an 
increasing danger to the united effort necessary for the survival 
of the American people as a nation. 

Perhaps the best way to present the impending danger of 
education, and hence to the national unity, is to read an As- 
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sociated Press dispatch of January 20, 1961. 

FIVE JEWISH GROUPS CRITICIZE SPELLMAN 

NEW YORK, Jan. 20 (AP3—Five national Jewish 
organizations disagreed today with Cardinal Francis Spell- 
man’s recent remarks on federal aid to church schools. 

The religious and civic bodies said distributing such 
funds to other than public schools would violate both 
public opinion and the United States Constitution. 

A statement was issued jointly by the American Jewish 
Congress, Jewish Labor Committee, Jewish War Veterans, 
Union of American Hebrew Congregations (Reform) 
and United Synagogue of America (Conservative ). 

The Cardinal, Roman Catholic Archbishop of New 
York, had aroused Protestant leaders by saying at an 
archdiocesan meeting last Tuesday that plans for federal 
school aid would be unfair if the money went only to 
public schools and not to church-operated schools. 

An education task force of the incoming Kennedy Ad- 
ministration called for a $9,300,000,000 program of 
federal aid to education. Cardinal Spellman’s remarks 
followed. 

The Jewish groups said they do not consider exclusion 
of Jewish religious schools from federal aid programs 
discriminatory. 

“We deem the maintenance and furtherance of the 
Jewish religion to be the responsibility of the Jewish 
community, a responsibility which we have no desire to 
impose either in whole or in part upon the American 
taxpayer,” their statement said. 

“While it may appear to be a heavy burden upon 
religious groups to finance their schools exclusively out 
of the voluntary contributions of their adherents, in the 
long run acceptance of governmental support would be 
even more costly to the cause of religious freedom.” 

The bulk of Jewish schools provide supplemental 
religious teaching beyond the secular education their 
pupils get at public or private schools. 

Now, I have neither the time nor the wish now to discuss 
with you the substantive issues involved in this controversy. 
For the present purpose I wish only to sound the alarm, to give 
the warning that the American people are now, and will 
doubtless continue to be, confronted with an issue that is 
potentially as disruptive as any that has concerned them in a 
hundred years. In the context of the disagreement between 
Catholic and non-Catholic forces over the support of educa- 
tion, education thus becomes a national danger, offering a 
serious ground for dissension as any that has developed since 
the Civil War. Can the differences be reconciled, the dissension 
circumvented? I do not know but I ought to say that I am not 
hopeful. 

VI. TYRANNY 

In suggesting that there is a danger of tyranny in education, 
I am well aware that some of my friends will regard the sug- 
gestion as outrageous. Yet, since a professor has been well 
defined as a man who thinks otherwise, I shali persist. 

We live in a time of troubles. In many a phase of our 
common life in which personal civil liberties have hitherto 
been unquestioned, we find the encroachments of government 
not less tyrannical because it is a government by majority and 
not less onerous because it is intended to be benevolent. Our 
forefathers, wiser in such matters than we, observed that 
the common road to tyranny is not through deliberate decision: 
“Come let us establish a tyranny.” The highway to tyranny 
leads through benevolence, through identification of the in- 
dividual citizen with the enforced will of the majority. 

In the United States today, as the Courts have recently 
decided, a police officer can of his own motion prevent the 
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showing of a film which he regards as harmful to the viewers. 
That is, the film is not shown and complained against: it is not 
shown at all. Will licensing of films follow? Will licensing of 
the press follow licensing of films? 

In the United States today, as the Courts have decided, it 
is proper to receive in evidence a recording of conversations 
berween a man and his wife, the recording having been ob- 
tained by stealth from a microphone concealed in their bed- 
room. 

In the United States today, one class of citizens, namely 
impecunious students, are singled out from all others, and 
required to sign not only an oath of loyalty to their country— 
which as President Eisenhower has said should be sufficient— 
but a negative disclaimer denying in advance of any charge 
that he is in effect a traitor to his country. The ancient doctrine 
that a man is presumed innocent until proved guilty, the 
American sense of fairplay that would require all citizens to 
have equal rights, even the fundamental sense of fitness, all 
are violated in the national defense education act of 1958. 

Yet the matter is so little understood, and the American 
people are so little concerned about this and other violations 
of civil liberty, that one cannot confidently expect the negative 
disclaimer to be repealed. 

Now, at a time, when tremendous federal expenditures 
are advocated for education, can one confidently suppose that 
there is no danger of tyranny in these expenditures and in 
education? I would myself be more disposed to equanimity 
if the persons who advocate federal aid to education were in 
the forefront of the battle for civil liberties. But too often, I 
seem to have observed, those who plead most eloquently for 
federal funds for education, are not to be found when the 
battle is fought for simple American liberty. 

So powerful an instrument as the institution of education 
can be an instrument of tyranny when the people no longer 
value liberty. Now as always eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty, and the vigilant must be aware of the dangers in 
education. 
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VII. CONCLUSION 

Mr. Chairman, I would close as I began by reminding you 
that in an honest attempt to perceive the dangers that inhere 
in education, I have not attacked education. I have endeavored 
to think straight about the dangers of education. May I now 
add a word about the danger ¢o education? The gravest danger 
to education is neglect, neglect that is sometimes manifested 
in uncritical acceptance of any proposal that is brought for- 
ward under correct auspices and appears to be “educational.” 
If our guests here today, the editors and publishers present, 
will permit me to address a plea direct to them, I will say 
that they have an obligation not merely to support whatever 
is brought forward by a local school board or by interested 
persons in the name of education. I understand the civic pride 
and the spirit of cooperation that leads many editors to 
support any effort offered in the name of education that appears 
to be to the advantage of education. But your obligation goes 
beyond unthinking support of other people's projects. You 
owe to education in your community the obligation to under- 
stand, you owe it the benefit of criticism. You should insist on 
knowing the evidence, the reasoning behind proposals for the 
schools. If it is proposed, for example, to spend $100,000 in 
your city for a new school structure, have you not the right 
to inquire whether this expenditure—worthy though it may 
be—might be postponed until the level of the salaries of the 
teachers in your schools has reached the level attained by the 
salaries of the plumbers? If your schools teach no foreign 
language effectively, have not you the right to ask why? 

If it is proposed to spend a large sum of money in building 
a stadium, are you not privileged to inquire whether the ex- 
penditure is justified in terms of the Total Educational Effort? 
Is it not within your province as the Schoolmasters of the 
People at least to raise the question about specific educational 
plans and policies that will provoke the people to thought? 
If the answers implicit in my questions disturb you, if you 
believe that they suggest too much responsibility on your part, 
I would remind you of the observation of Wendell Phillips, 
who declared, “Education is the only interest worthy of the 
deep anxiety of thoughtful men.” 
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pressive assemblage of men whose interest in and influence 

on the economic life of Canada is large indeed. The 
achievements of the Toronto Board of Trade and its members 
are well known and warmly admired on the United States side 
of the border, as they deservedly are also here in Canada. 

It has been my pleasure to know a number of you through 
previous visits I have made to Canada and in other ways. An 
occasion for renewing these friendships is most welcome and, 
of course, all of us at Procter & Gamble are proud that you 
have seen fit to select Bill Williams as your President for this 
year. 

I believe that Bill Williams serves his adopted community as 
you would like to have a man do who is the Manager of one of 
the sizeable businesses of Canada. He believes deeply in good 
corporate, as well as personal citizenship—and I can assure you 
that this view is just as firmly held by us as it may be by you. 
Our Company seeks to be a full and responsible participant in 


I AM HAPPY to have this opportunity of greeting this im- 


community life wherever we are represented by members of 
our organization. 

I want to talk with you about a subject that is of first im- 
portance to all of us—to both of our countries. It is the question 
of our approach to our common economic problems in the 
context of the world situation in which we live. 

I know you will recognize that the views I shall express are 
those of a private citizen—a United States businessman who 
has had, and has now, great optimism over the future of Canada 
as a friendly dynamic neighbor nation. 

May I also say that I have no thought of trying to tell you 
how to run your economic or other affairs. My purpose is to 
present some views which I hope may merit your earnest con- 
sideration. 

We have in the world today two strong political and social 
philosophies motivating two different groups of nations. One is 
the communist philosophy with its outspoken viewpoint that 
free nations must be subverted to communism or be destroyed. 
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The other is the philosophy of the Free World, which holds 
that all men should enjoy liberty and that the purpose of the 
state is to serve individual opportunity and freedom. 

I cannot believe that any enlightened person doubts the 
communist intent to divide and conquer. This peril is no in- 
vention by the United States or Canada or any other free na- 
tion. It is a hard fact which the communist leaders avow again 
and again, and which their actions bear out with grim regu- 
larity. 

Their purpose makes it clear that the most compelling con- 
cern for all of us must be our Free World security and strength. 
Each member nation, of course, must determine its own ways 
to build its strength. Burt this fact must never obscure an equal- 
ly vital one. It is that our continued freedom to make indi- 
vidual decisions will depend on our willingness to make them 
in the overriding interest of our common effort. 

Above all, we must recognize that unsolved differences be- 
tween any two parts of the Free World complex will represent 
a weakening of the Free World alliance—and any rationaliza- 
tion of our problems will serve to strengthen it. 

This must be the dominant criterion by which we make our 
decisions and take our actions, either individually or together. 


I believe this can be said: that economic competition has 
emerged as perhaps the decisive issue in the struggle with the 
communist society. It follows that our success will hinge, in 
large part, on the maintenance of Free World leadership in ag- 
gregate production and distribution. And it goes without saying 
that the growing economic strength of North America— 
Canada and the United States and, of course, also Mexico—is 
essential to this Free World superiority. Only as we work to- 
gether to build this strength can we make the major contribu- 
tion to Free World advancement that is required of us. 

Certainly, our two nations have already given extraordinary 
evidence of our abilities to work together closely in our com- 
mon interests. The United States and Canada have demon- 
strated optimum cooperation in mutual action for Free World 
defense. 

When I set out on becoming Secretary of Defense to 
acquaint myself with our defense installations, the second 
place to which I was guided, after the Strategic Air Command, 
was the North American Air Defense Command at Colorado 
Springs. There, to my great satisfaction, I found a model of 
coordination between our two countries in our integrated air- 
defense system. 

There has consistently been a very close and highly efficient 
relationship between Canada’s Air Marshal Slemon as Deputy 
Commander and the United States Commander of NORAD. 

When General Kuter is absent, Air Marshal Slemon com- 
mands the entire operation, covering 1014 million square miles 
and protecting the lives of 200 million citizens of the United 
States and Canada. Whichever man is in charge at any given 
time, there is never the slightest difference in response to his 
command by the approximately 200,000 men in both countries 
who make up that force. 

As I am sure many of you realize, this Air Defense Com- 
mand includes the early warning lines which are responsible for 
the advance detection of possible attacking aircraft, squadrons 
of fighter aircraft which are based in Canada and in the United 
States, NIKE and BOMARC missile installations and elements 
of the navies of our two countries which supplement the land 
based facilities used for these various purposes. This is a tre- 
mendous combined force of Canadian and United States mili- 
tary strength, and the fact that such a force can be considered 
as a single composite for command purposes is of major im- 
portance to the effectiveness of the Air defense of our two 
countries. This degree of integration of protective military 
force is, in fact, unique. There is no other unified, interna- 
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tional defense command in existence anywhere in the world. 

Our close working relationship in air defense received a 
dramatic and successful test last Fall in an exercise which was 
called, “Operation Sky Shield.” It was considered necessary by 
your government and by the government of the United States 
that there be a full-scale testing of the effectiveness of 
NORAD’s air defense system against the most modern tech- 
niques available to attacking aircraft such as the variety of elec- 
tronic counter-measures which can be used to confuse radar to 
the point of diluting or even destroying its effectiveness in 
combat action. 

In order to put on a full-scale test, it was necesary to send 
large numbers of our own Strategic Aid Command bombers 
outside of the country and then bring them back in to simu- 
late attacking bombers. It was also considered advisable both 
for the avoidance of accidents and in order to duplicate actual 
combat conditions that all civilian aircraft be grounded during 
the period of the exercise. 

It is to the credit of the cooperating officials of both our 
countries that Operation Sky Shield was carried out with a 
minimum of disorganization of civilian activities. From the 
standpoint of our mutual defense, NORAD was thus able to 
prove out the strengths and weaknesses of our continental 
defense, and again to demonstrate to any potential attacking 
country that the air defense of Canada and the United States 
would be based not on theoretical computations but on actual 
test experience. 

Outside the military field, the St. Lawrence Seaway is an 
example of international cooperation admired throughout the 
world. We in the United States were rather slow getting on 
with it, and, I think, would have to say that we undertook 
it only after Canada had determined to go it alone if necessary. 
But we are happy with its result—with what it bas brought 
both nations as a water highway for world shipping to major 
ports in both our countries. 

Another demonstration, and a quite recent one, of the 
determination of our two countries to work together in our 
combined interest in the recent agreement signed by Prime 
Minister Diefenbaker and then President Eisenhower which 
provides a basis for development by our two countries of the 
water and power resources of the Columbia River Basin. 
Here again, as in the instance of the St. Lawrence Seaway, our 
two countries will share the costs of this harnessing of nature 
and will likewise share the benefits of this great project. 

I think it is clear on both sides that it is in our dual interest, 
as well as in the Free World interest, to handle problems facing 
us today with the same realistic, honorable and fair approach 
our countries have demonstrated in the past. 

We know we have some problems of very considerable 
substance in our economic relationships. I will not undertake 
to enumerate them; we are all familiar with them. We are 
aware, too, that these problems do not arise from exclusively 
Canadian or United States circumstances. In the ultimate, 
they are North American or world wide in scope. 

At this point I think it is important to consider two basic 
factors that are critically involved from the Canadian stand- 
point. 

One is the unquestioned need for large masses of capital 
investment for the purpose of expanding Canadian production 
to meet the nation’s growth requirements for the future. I 
realize that this may not be the most propitious moment to 
talk of expansion. But, present worries notwithstanding, I 
believe it is clear to all thinking people on both sides of the 
border that a continuing vigorous rate of capital expansion 
will be essential to a rising standard of living for the growing 
number of Canadian people. 

The capital required will be more than Canada can generate 
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internally. Much of it must come from outside. Since World 
War II the major part has come from the United States—and 
this has nurtured Canada’s growth without, I believe, im- 
pairing in any way Canada’s economic or political integrity. 

Whatever the sources, the need for capital is certain to 
continue. It is desirable, of course, that sources of capital 
within Canada be encouraged to provide as much as possible 
of the investment needed; but it seems clear from an examina- 
tion of Canada’s recent economic history that outside capital 
will be needed to maintain the rate of Canadian economic 
growth. If government policy sharply discourages capital 
from the outside, the inevitable result must be a slowdown in 
capital formation that will have long-term adverse effects on 
the whole Canadian economy. 

The other critical element to which I would ask your 
attention is the high cost of production in Canada. This 
problem is inherent in the situation of a relatively sparse 
population in an immense land mass over which goods must 
be transported. The low population density, of course, adds 
to the difficulties of achieving production efficiencies com- 
parable with those in the United States and some other coun- 
tries. Labor rates are high relative to other industrial countries 
with the exception of the United States. 

Along with these factors, there is the influence of weather 
on productivity in terms of a shorter crop growing period, 
seasonal unemployment on farms and in the woods, and the 
freeze-up of some deep water ports. 

There are, of course, certain types of production in Canada 
where the natural advantages of the country counter-balance 
the unfavorable cost factors mentioned. This is true in the 
case of newsprint, aluminum, nickel and others with which 
you are even more familiar than I. In these cases the special 
advantages of abundant and rich resources of raw material, 
low cost power, etc., permit not only the satisfaction of 
Canadian domestic demand on the low production cost basis 
but also export in competition with other world sources of 
supply. 

However, for the general run of manufactured goods, the 
factors I have previously mentioned which contribute to the 
high cost of production in Canada can only be supported by 
protective tariff, which in turn means that the Canadian 
standard of living must absorb these high costs. This puts 
still further pressure on the need for a high rate of capital 
investment in Canada in order to help provide an increasing 
output of goods for the increasing population of Canada, and 
for an improvement of the standard of living of all Canadians 

So Canada faces the need to find the best possible solutions 
to these two basic problems—the provision of its investment 
capital requirements and the high cost characteristics of its 
economy. 

The direction to be taken will, of course, be decided—and 
can only be decided—by the Canadian people. Everyone un- 
derstands that Canada feels strongly on this point. It is com- 
pletely reasonable for you to have deep feelings about your 
sovereignty—just as the people of the United States look 
carefully to the sovereignty of their country. But what we 
must keep in our minds are these incontrovertible facts: that 
both our sovereignties are dependent on a strong Free World; 
and that a strong Free World can ill afford inefficiencies or 
misunderstandings in any vital part of its family of nations. 

I can understand the reason for some concern over the pos- 
sibility of Canada’s economy becoming overly dependent on 
United States investment and economic health. But I would 
say that, first, I believe the point is overdrawn—and second, 
in the larger context, there is a greater issue than the question 
of which of our two nations is, or may be, too dependent on 
the other. We in the Free World are all dependent on each 
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other and unless we conduct our affairs with understanding of 
this mutual dependence, we become vulnerable to our world 
opponents, and then our freedom itself is in jeopardy. 

I think it is well recognized that the United States in- 
creasingly is dependent on Canada in much the same way as 
Canada is dependent on the United States. We are each the 
largest customer of the other. 

Whether we like it or not—and we of the United States 
do like it—our economies are linked together. Inescapably 
they will stand or fall together. In this light, it seems very 
clear that a retreat by either of us into economic nationalism 
would in time be as disastrous as a reversion to political 
isolationism. 

Retreat is not the answer; but rather a sound advance 
toward partnership in economic planning, freer trade (which 
includes a better administration of United States Customs laws 
in order that Canadian exporters may understand and have 
confidence in the rules for their export of goods to the U. S.), 
a fuller flow of investment capital, an easier interchange of 
goods. In this direction, I believe lie the best solutions to the 
problems of capital needs and high costs. 

In my opinion, the next few years will see the evolution 
of a kind of Common Market or customs union thinking in 
the economic relationship of our two countries. In the case 
of our two countries there would be no intent to consider 
political integration to be a desirable sequel to economic 
integration. This would be a fundamental difference as com- 
pared with the European Common Market. 

There is nothing basic in the Common Market concept that 
requires a design for political integration. We have already 
seen that economic relationships can be conducted very suc- 
cessfully without sovereign positions being affected at all. A 
suitable form of improved economic cooperation between our 
two countries can be accomplished in this spirit; and the 
benefits can far outweigh any disadvantages involved. Such 
integration would make possible a much better use of capital, 
labor and raw materials by both of us. It appears so clearly 
advantageous for us to agree to develop our economies on a 
continental basis that I, for one, am confident that this will 
come about. 

Why, for example, should not Buffalo and all of Western 
New York State be served by manufacturing units in Toronto 
and vice versa—taking advantage of the short haul distances 
involved? 

Why should not the industries of Vancouver, Seattle and 
Portland jointly support each other, instead of drawing their 
requirements from more distant points in each country? 

What these examples mean, of course, is a total United 
States-Canadian market of 200 million people. It would be a 
market where in the standards of living, the per capita con- 
sumption of goods and services, would be the highest in the 
world. 

I am well aware of the safeguards that would have to be 
provided so that Canada would receive its proper share of 
capital investment, but I am sure this could be worked out 
if agreement in principle were reached. 

I believe we have important reasons to turn our thinking 
toward the formation of a North American Common Market. 
It seems highly desirable, it is practical, and it can be 
achieved. Moreover, it could be accomplished in a period of 
a relatively few years, once the decision to form such a Com- 
mon Market has been taken. Any doubt as to the time factor 
can be dispelled by a look at the history of the European 
Common Market. Few of us would have anticipated ten years 
ago that it could possibly be at the stage at which we find it 
today; but it is an accomplished fact. 

We would, of course, have to take into account many prob- 
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lems on both sides, including Canada’s Commonwealth re- 
lationship. Understandably we could expect sharp resistance 
to some aspects of the proposal in both countries. 

This plan would, of course, create some very real problems 
in some areas of the economy in the United States as well as 
in Canada. It would be no simple panacea for either of us. 
And I think you know the temperament of our countries well 
enough to recognize the chore involved in seeking to win its 
acceptance. Yet the idea of a Common Market for North 
America is far less a radical thought today than it used to be, 
and in my judgment will, before too long, become an accepted 
proposal on both sides of the border. 

It is not my purpose here to try—if I could—to discuss 
this proposition in detail. I do not pretend to have a blueprint 
available. But I do want to express my confidence in an 
ultimate program of cooperation by which we shall mutually 
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meet the most insistent economic problems of our two coun- 
tries. 

The conclusion I do want to offer is that our first task is 
to find ways to gear our countries’ interests to the building of 
the Canadia-United States economies so that these two im- 
portant countries of the Free World may contribute a maxi- 
mum to Free World strength. This is the overriding obligation 
for all of us. To lose sight of this one fact, even briefly, is to 
give ground to the powerful, integrated communist system 
committed to our destruction. 

Together, we have every reason for confidence. We are 
enterprising peoples—we have intelligence and imagination— 
we know how to get things done. We must only apply 
ourselves to the great opportunities we hold in common. 

I am fully confident our people in Canada and the United 
States, in their wisdom, will see that this is done. 


The Present Juvenile 
Delinquency Picture 


CHILDREN MUST BE TRAINED FOR CHRISTIAN PARENTHOOD 
By J. POPE DYER, Head, Social Science Department, Central High School, Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Delivered before Hemlock School Parent-Teachers Assoctation, Chattanooga, Tennessee, December 23, 1960 


ASSURE YOU, in the outset, that I am pleased to be 

here and to speak briefly on the assigned subject, “The 

Present Juvenile Delinquency Picture.” Juvenile De- 
linquency is not an ugly term that has recently been coined 
by sociologists and criminologists. It is a term that has been in 
our vocabulary for many decades. 

The heinous crimes of such criminals as the Harpes brothers, 
Mason, Hare and Murrell are so well known by Tennesseeans 
that they do not need emphasis. These men wrote that they 
were taught at an early age to rob and steal. You will recall 
that these notorious desperadoes perpetuated their crimes on 
the Natchez Trace, probably from about 1800 to 1830. 

In the last few decades the newspapers have portrayed in 
box-car lettered headlines the desperate violations of such 
infamous criminals as Floyd, Karpis, Kelley, Parker, Underhill, 
Nash, Kate (Ma) Barker and her prodigal sons. These despic- 
able characters were first juvenile delinquents who were 
reared in an environment favorable to criminality and spent 
many years of their youth incarcerated in numerous correc- 
tional institutions in different states. 

Today the juvenile delinquency problem is serious in the 
United States. Juvenile Delinquency has grown in a dis- 
proportionately high proportion in comparison with the in- 
crease of population. Experts say that approximately 50,000 
youth are now institutionalized in correctional institutions; 
that there are about 1,000,000 young people (under 21) 
arrested each year and their cases must be disposed of by 
juvenile judges. A large part of the tremendous sum of money 
expended annually for crime, nearly twenty billions of dollars, 
must be directly charged to the juvenile delinquency depart- 
ment. Many of our outstanding authorities on crime for decades 
have warned the people of our nation of the dangers facing us 
if we continued to emphasize the materialistic, the illegal and 
the questionable practices in many homes. The great prophets 
of prevention, such as J. Edgar Hoover, James E. Bennett, Dr. 
and Mrs. Sheldon Glueck, Father E. J. Flannagan, Lewis E. 
Lawes, Clinton Duffy, are due a great tribute for their foresight 
and accurate predictions of juvenile delinquency trends. Their 
prophetic utterances have too frequently fallen on deaf ears 


and closed minds. I wish to briefly point out some of the out- 
standing causes of this social cancer—juvenile delinquency. 

A few years ago I was visiting the superintendent of the 
Tennessee State Reformatory near Nashville. I was sitting, in 
the dining hall, near the superintendent of that correctional 
institution. We were discussing some of the injustices that 
were found in premature institutionalization of children. He 
pointed a short distance away to a child about eleven years of 
age and said, “That young boy was sent here by a county 
judge because he stole two packages of cigarettes.” He em- 
phasized the cause of juvenile delinquency when there are 
untrained judges attempting to disperse justice. 

I recall a visit over twenty years ago to the main prison of 
Tennessee. At that time a cousin of mine was warden. I 
asked him for permission to interview the most dangerous 
inmate. He assigned me a guard as guide and we proceeded to 
locate the prisoner designated as the most desperate. I was 
introduced to him and after a brief conversation I continued 
my survey of the prison. Within a few weeks this inmate led 
a riot, along with a break in which several prisoners and guards 
were killed and seriously wounded. This desperate inmate was 
shot over forty times and one of the wounds resulted in the 
amputation of his right arm. He was then placed in solitary 
confinement for five years. During this period of confinement 
I frequently communicated with him. I wanted his beliefs 
about the causes of juvenile delinquency and crime. He an- 
swered, unequivocally, that the chief cause was plain ignorance. 

On another occasion I was at the same prison when two 
young men, under twenty-one years of age, were to be executed. 
When I visited them along with the prison chaplain, they 
had been prepared for the electrocutions. They were in the 
cell near the electric chair. Their heads had been shaved; 
they had eaten the final meal; the chaplain had prayed with 
them and they were resigned to the fact that there would be 
no commutation of the sentence. I asked for permission to 
interview them. I learned that they were severely indicting 
their parents for failure to properly discipline and wain them. 
Some would say that poor home training is a major cause 
of juvenile delinquency. 
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A number of years ago I visited Sing Sing Prison, in New 
York. A few days before my visit a noted young criminal, 
“Two Gun” Crowley, had paid the supreme penalty for a 
murder in New York City. As I entered the small prison, 
within the large prison at Sing Sing, where only the condemned 
are housed awaiting the execution of their sentence, I was told 
of the last night of Crowley's life. 

The escorting guard told me that Crowley was the only 
prisoner ever to eat the last meal; that there had been hundreds 
of criminals who were victims of capital punishment, but no 
one before had eaten the final meal. The warden asked the 
prisoner to explain his conduct. Crowley answered, “When I 
was a child we were too poor to have a decent meal, when I 
was a youth I was too busy dodging the police to eat one and 
now that I'm going to die I want to eat at least one meal that 
I consider good.” The cause of juvenile delinquency might 
have been assigned to poverty. 

But the assignment of these superficial causes is not 
adequate. The main cause of juvenile delinquency must be 
deposited at the home, where incompetent, careless and im- 
moral parents do not or cannot fulfill their responsibilities as 
competent parents. When I was a youth, a wise man frequently 
said in my presence, “the most difficult task in life is to rear 
a child properly.” He often said, “the greatest need of this 
nation is Christian parents.” Kate (“Ma”) Barker has demon- 
strated with dogmatic certainty how carefully and pains- 
takingly children can be reared to commit acts of serious 
violence. 

The parents of today must be dedicated to the solemn task 
of putting first things first—that is, putting the welfare of 
their children at the top of all family responsibilities. There 
must be praise, play and prayer within the family and I 
hasten to add, the paddle, administered, without anger and 
retaliation, may be an occasional asset to the proper enforce- 
ment of family principles. 

The monumental studies of the distinguished criminologists 
of Harvard University, Dr. and Mrs. Sheldon Glueck, should 
receive great emphasis in every home of this nation. They 
found that 50% of all juvenile delinquents started their 
careers in crime before they were eight and 90% were in 
trouble before eleven. The Gluecks have prepared prediction 
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charts for juvenile delinquents. They have five criteria to 
predict juvenile delinquency. They are: 

1. The father’s discipline 

2. The mother’s supervision 

3. The father’s affection 

4. The mother's affection 

5. The family’s cohesiveness 

If each factor is bad in the home a high score is assigned 
to each criterion and if the combined score of the five criteria 
is high, the chances are, in a very high percentage of cases, 
that the child will be a juvenile delinquent. Parents must 
awake to the fact that they produce delinquents or good 
citizens. The responsibility for bad characters and citizenship 
cannot be shifted to the school, church or society. The responsi- 
biliry must be accepted by parents. Adult delinquency is the 
forerunner of juvenile delinquency in a home. 

Honorable J. Edgar Hoover has said, “Parents must awaken 
to the realization of the great training school in behavior or 
misbehavior. The home becomes the first training school and 
parents serve as their first teachers. Our nation is sadly in need 
of a re-birth of the simple life—a return to the days when 
God was a part of each household.” 

The answer to the problem of juvenile delinquency then 
becomes increasingly clear. It is as simple as this—the un- 
trained, incompetent, irresponsible and criminal have no right 
to bring, as one criminologist has said, “damn children into the 
world.” Our society must prepare adequate regulations to 
govern the marriages of the unsuited for parenthood. Juvenile 
delinquency can be prevented if we rear a generation of stable, 
sober, God-fearing children who put God above gold and 
manhood above munitions. The answer to the juvenile de- 
linquency problem must be through training children for 
Christian parenthood. 

We cannot rear upright children with low-down standards 
among parents. There is a question in my mind as to whether 
the parents of this day are willing to pay the price that is 
necessary. This is an era of comfort culture. We must be 
challenged to a new day of consecration to the important. 
Parenthood of the right type is mot easy to achieve. Are we 
willing to pay the price? If parents are not, the rate of 
Juvenile delinquency will continue to rise. The choice is ours. 
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1S MEDICAL PRACTICE A PROFESSION OR A BUSINESS 


By EDWARD T. CHASE, Consultant and writer on medical economics for Harper's, The Reporter, Commentary, Commonweal, 
Co-author of the new book “The Crisis in American Medicine’ 


Delivered at the City Club, Cleveland, Ohio, March 4, 1961 


RESIDENT RAWSON, Mr. Sanborn, members of the 

City Club—May I say right off that some of my best 

friends are doctors. This is a cliché, a rather unattractive 
cliché, that used to be confined to certain minorities. And I 
think it’s interesting that in a way the doctors have become 
a sort of abused minority. But what must be understood is 
that it’s not the doctors that have been so much criticized 
lately as it is their polstical leadership. This is really the point 
of departure for my remarks today. I would not dream of 
criticizing medical professionals as professionals. As with all 
of us, I have nothing but admiration for the profession as 
a profession. I am strictly a layman in medicine. I can’t put a 
band-aid on my children’s scratches any better than the next 
man. So I am confining my comments to the political leader- 
ship. 


The sad fact is that the doctors, as they are represented in 
organized medicine, have become an isolated group. More 
than that, they have become militant. In their organized 
political activity they have taken on the mantle of crusaders 
for the preservation of free enterprise and the capitalist 
system. Their official literature is filled with their assumption 
of this role. Indeed it is becoming downright un-American to 
have an opinion that diverges from theirs, the AMA would 
have us believe. But some of us are not so sure the AMA 
understands the complexities of this American system and 
what we must do to preserve it. 

The doctors resent disagreement as “lay interference.” How- 
ever, as a layman butting into medical affairs I am consoled 
by the fact that I am nor alone in my impertinence. In fact 
the majority of the American public joins with me. This 
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can be measured in several ways. By the fact that the national 
government and the leaders and platforms of both political 
parties have since 1960 been pledged to federal financing of 
medical care for the aged; by opinion polls; by the editorial 
commitments of national publications like Business Week 
and Life magazine; and by press reflection of public senti- 
ments about medical economics and organization. 

For reasons that may be clearer in a moment, the issue has 
narrowed to the question of how we finance medical care for 
the aged, those over 65. Mind you I said “how,” not “whether.” 
A year back organized medicine had not yet changed its line 
from the viewpoint that no government money was necessary 
to its present fervid embrace of government aid for the in- 
digent and medically indigent, those on relief or close to it. 
This is provided for in the Kerr Mills bill that was passed 
by Congress last fall. Why medicine's political leaders shifted 
ground here makes for an interesting speculation. It has been 
suggested that it became politically expedient for the AMA 
to back this limited degree of intervention to forestall more 
ambitious government intervention. 

In any event, as I say, the great issue right now is how 
medical care for the aged is to be financed. As you know, the 
national Administration and apparently the vast majority of 
the states do not believe that the Kerr Mills bill is a sufficient 
program. The Administration has proposed a bill recom- 
mending that the payroll tax under Social Security be used as 
the method for partially assisting the aged to meet their medical 
expenses, that is, for certain impatient hospital services, out- 
patient hospital diagnostic services, home nursing and skilled 
nursing-home services. The opponents of this position, prin- 
cipally organized medicine, would leave it up to public 
assistance. 

This will be the battleground for what may be 
the biggest domestic political fight of the year, dwarfing last 
year’s fight over the Forand bill. It could dwarf last year’s 
fight because the forces are so nearly equal in strength and 
because now the issue of prestige is involved. I have just 
returned from several days in Washington where I was able 
to see the Secretary of Health Education and Welfare briefly 
and to spend considerable time with his Undersecretary for 
legislation, Wilbur Cohen. I came away convinced that the 
Administration means to win this fight because it feels its 
prestige is directly involved. So does organized labor, which of 
course has been pushing the Social Security principle all along. 
On the other side, for the same reason of prestige, the AMA 
is readying the strongest counter offensive ever. It has sounded 
the alarm to the doctors across the country. It has a line on 
every Congressman and Senator; it has the all-important 
House Ways and Means Committee under steady scrutiny 
and pressure; it will be using advertisements, letters to legis- 
lators, speeches, releases, appeals to patients, posters, etc. As 
a writer on public affairs, may I say this will not neces- 
sarily clarify matters. 

The conflict gets underway before you get into legislative 
details. Ir begins with a basic difference over the urgency of 
the problem. By and large, as an organized group, the doctors 
downgrade the problem (though this is not the case with 
individual doctors when approached for their private views). 
On the other hand, welfare specialists, university doctors, 
political scientists, journalists in the. field, and sociologists 
emphasize the urgency of the problem—and have been notably 
successful in persuading the platform writers and the leaders 
of each party of this urgency. The top spokesmen of the AMA 
have in the recent past derided the notion that financing the 
elderly’s medical care was a problem at all, and, while now 
conceding that it is, contend that its urgency is vastly ex- 
aggerated. 
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The realities are what should interest us. To begin with, no 
one denies that the relative numbers of the aged are increasing, 
thanks above all to the doctors. This is our fastest growing age 
group, a little under 16 million, with an additional million 
every 3 years. The dispute begins at the mext stage, namely 
over the elderly’s resources and needs. In the recent White 
House Conference on the Aging, the most widely accepted set 
of figures were these: that four fifths of the aged have in- 
comes under $2,000, three fifths under $1,000. But they have 
two to three times more illness than the rest of us and half 
of them, or less, have any degree of health insurance coverage 
at all. What’s more, studies show that health insurance on the 
average covers about 14 of the policyholder’s medical costs. 
In his savage book, The Doctor Business, Dick Carter quotes 
some humorist to the effect that, “yes, he has health insurance 
— if a giraffe bites him on the shoulder he gets $18—providea 
he’s pregnant at the time.” This is a loony exaggeration but 
it makes a point consistently obscured by the AMA—that 
even the person allegedly “covered” by health insurance is only 
partially protected. 


The latest survey of Social Security's aged beneficiaries 
revealed that of aged couples undergoing hospitalization during 
the year (and between 11 and 12% are hospitalized annually ) 
half had medical bills of over $700—or, as Wilbur Cohen 
pointed out to me, more than the cost of a modest food 
budget for a year. Illness is the main cause of pauperization 
among the elderly. Indeed it is the biggest remaining single 
threat of financial disaster for all of us. 

Now up until about a year ago, it was widely contended 
that the private health insurance movement would relieve this 
problem of our “senior citizens,” to use the current euphemism 
for the old. But this contention is seldom advanced seriously 
any more. Government and industry studies attest to the really 
amazing growth in health insurance coverage since World 
War II, but also to the fact that our senior citizens are con- 
spicuously passed by in this growth. Naturally. The technology 
of production is now so advanced that today only a third of 
men sixty five and older are needed in the nation’s work force. 
At the turn of the century, more than two thirds of them 
continued in this work force. This means then, that they are 
unemployed and retired and that with the limited income 
resources that I mentioned earlier, are hardly in a position to 
buy health insurance from the commercial insurance carriers. 
One cannot expect these companies to offer premiums within 
the reach of the aged, whose above-average incidence of 
disability in fact necessitates much higher premium rates 
than for the rest of us, if the coverage and benefits amount to 
anything at all. 

I understand, by the way, that your own Cleveland Blue 
Cross plan is one of the nation’s most generous in its benefits 
and coverages and consequently has substantially higher rates 
than in most plans in the country. I don’t know the details, 
but I believe that, with the exception of the Detroit, Pitts- 
burgh, and New Jersey plans, the Cleveland plan is one of 
the last of the big Blue plans to remain community rated. 
Community rating means that the community's experience is 
averaged in in setting the premium, as opposed to so-called 
experience rating, where the rate is determined by an insured 
group's particular experience. Now, I mention this point 
because, being community rated, the high rates you must pay 
reflect the accommodation of these senior citizens, with their 
high incidence of illness. Of course, as Blue Cross plan after 
plan abandons community rating (in order to compete with 
the commercial carriers) and turns to the experience rating 
characteristic of the commercial insurance carriers, this leaves 
the aged in an increasingly untenable position. For as a class 
of risks their own rates must go up and up. So the dilemma 
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then is a vast and growing population of retired elderly who 
cannot be absorbed in the nation’s work force, who live in 
a mobile, industrial, urban age when families are no longer 
together under one roof as in an earlier agricultural society, 
who have limited means but considerable illness, and only 
very limited health insurance coverage. 

Social security of course was introduced 25 years ago in 
recognition of this industrial society: the recognition that an 
industrial society is a wage-based society and that in conse- 
quence when a man was retired owing to advanced age that 
his loss of income had to be compensated for. Agreement is 
general among authorities that in terms of morale and social 
justice it is better that a man contribute to his pension rather 
than be given a handout, that is go on relief. So the principle 
of wage-loss compensation has been an integral part of social 
security, and the contributory payroll tax has been the chosen 
instrument for financing. The idea is that adoption of the 
principle of wage-loss compensation is the preferred alternative 
to going on public assistance. 

Now the argument has been further advanced to this point: 
that if we accept the principle of wage-loss compensation for 
those forced off the labor rolls owing to age, by the same 
token if this same causal factor of age brings with it in- 
creased medical expenses, then those must be met with the 
same objective in mind, namely to prevent the retired senior 
citizen from having to go on public assistance after going 
bankrupt trying to meet these expenses from his limited 
resources. This is the philosophy behind the payment for 
health insurance via the contributory payroll tax during one’s 
active working years using the Social Security mechanism. 

In contrast to this is the Kerr Mills bill which passed last 
fall and which the AMA now thinks so very highly of. This 
gives added Federal funds to the states for their public as- 
sistance medical programs and to assist a new category, namely 
those not quite qualifying for public assistance through the 
conventional means test but who are considered medically 
indigent—that is, liable to go on relief owing to the costs 
of illness.) The AMA likes this bill, they say, because of 
various factors: it copes with the proven needy by a means 
test; it is largely a local rather than a Federal program since 
each state determines its need and participates to the degree 
it sees fit; each state is allowed to set its own range of benefits 
and to determine by its own criteria who should be eligible. 
The only disturbing thing from the AMA's viewpoint is thar, 
unfortunately, the states have been notably slow in acting on 
the measure. Only a handful have chosen to take advantage 
of it, if that’s the right word. They seem to be dragging their 
heels. My own misgivings about the measure will be stated 
presently. 

First, having described the AMA's partiality for the Kerr 
Mills approach, let me now try to explain the AMA's violent 
distaste for the Social Security approach. This is not easy to do. 
It is not easy to do because of the colorful, not to say ob 
scurantist language the AMA uses to denounce this approach 
We are told that the use of Social Security to finance a portion 
of the retired elderly’s medical care means socialism, that in 
some fashion the doctor becomes socialized, whatever this 
means, and that his patient also automatically becomes social- 
ized. Once this happens all else in the country will become 
federalized and socialized and before you know it, inevitably, 
like dominoes falling in a row, we will be a collective, com- 
munist-like state. (This bespeaks a curious notion of Ameri- 
ca’s instinct for and dedication to freedom, incidentally.) I 
have found few individual doctors who subscribe to this 
nonsense but I have had many give me some excellent keys 
to understanding what it’s all about, what seems to motivate it 

It és nonsense, of course, for under any acceptable definition 
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of true socialized medicine the doctors would work as employees 
of the Government, and the Government would own the 
medical facilities. The program proposed by President Ken- 
nedy (the principles of which are backed not only by the 
Democratic party but by Eisenhower's former Secretary of 
HEW Marion Folsom as well as by Governor Rockefeller) 
would not provide a single medical service, but would only 
help people finance the costs of their health care. What's 
more, there are specific guarantees that the Government would 
in no way control, regulate or interfere with the practices of 
medicine. Freedom of choice of doctor or hospital is explicitly 
stated. The plan clearly provides that no supervision or control 
would be exercised over the administration or operation of 
participating institutions or agencies. In short the plan is no 
more socialized medicine than are Blue Cross or other such 
programs. 

Why, then, is the leadership of organized medicine so upset 
about this, we must ask? Some leaders very probably, have 
indeed succeeded in persuading themselves that something 
quite dire might eventually befall the capitalist system if we 
were to extend Social Security to cover a portion of the ageds’ 
medical bills. How fast and in what way this might develop 
is fuzzy, but it is a real anxiety to them nevertheless. I would 
agree with them that there is the “risk,” if that’s the right 
term, that the very modest benefits contemplated under the 
present proposal may be liberalized in the years to come. As 
good ciitzens first and placing our special interests second, of 
course we might first ask ourselves if the country may not 
be better served by running this risk than by ignoring a social 
problem that has aroused the nation and whose solution by 
us will be watched closely by the rest of the world. 

But the basic rejection of the social security approach by 
organized medicine ties in with its role as the defender of 
private enterprise—private business enterprise in medicine, 
that is; terminology that sounds strange when one considers 
that medicine is a learned profession. It happens that the 
social security approach involves the principle of the service 
benefit. This means that instead of being provided with cash, 
the beneficiary is provided with the service itself, precisely 
as if it were fully paid. This is to make sure the full service 
is rendered regardless of the patient's financial resources. It 
is in contrast with the indemnity principle which would 
involve giving a cash payment to the beneficiary for him to 
use in turn to pay the provider of the service. But the “paid in 
full” service benefit principle of course requires some standard 
notion of what the provider of the service, institution or 
person, is to be paid. In short this involves a fee schedule. 
And it is here that we come close to the heart of organized 
medicine's rejection of the social security approach. Even so 
limited an instance of a fee schedule as this,—for certain 
government paid medical services to the retired aged, and 
the Administration's bill does not include physicians’ services 
incidentally—panics the medical leadership. They anticipate 
a time when doctors’ services will be covered and hence a 
fee schedule will be used. The traditional method of payment 
in American medicine has been the unregulated private fee, 
usually varied somewhat according to the patient's ability to 
pay. In short, the American doctor has been recompensed for 
piece work, has operated as a small business man, usually in 
solo practice, a free enterprise business venture. And who is 
to say this has not served us well? Our medical science and 
practice has been the envy of the world, as well it should be. 
Unfortunately, however, this begs the issue, which is rather 
the distribution of medical service. Here is where the trouble 
has entered. 

We hear much about the “revolution of rising expectations” 
and this is usually applied to the peoples in underdeveloped 
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areas. But as a literate, television-exposed, Reader's Digest- 
wonder-articles-exposed public, the American public, too, is 
experiencing this revolution. For the first time, there is a 
mass consumer demand for comprehensive, first-class medical 
care. This is where the great pressure upon the doctors ema- 
nates from. This public wants nothing but the best: open- 
heart surgery, wonder drugs, semi-private or private accom- 
modations—and it views this care, rightly or wrongly, as a 
social right owing to each of us regardless of income, as food, 
shelter, clothing and education are traditionally viewed. This 
is why the eminent physician who will address you next 
Saturday, Dr. Dean Clark, director of the great Massachusetts 
General Hospital and a professor at Harvard Medical School, 
lectures his students that it is the public, not they, who will 
determine the framework in which they will practice—and it 
always irritates them, Dr. Clark tells me. I do not blame them. 
They see medicine all around them organized as a business, 
another factor in the free market system. Why, they ask, must 
it be treated any differently from the usual business? 

The revolution of rising expectations happens to coincide 
with rising costs, medical costs that is, which have consider- 
ably outdistanced the rise in costs generally. Hospital costs, 
the biggest single factor, go up relentlessly about 5 per cent 
each year, and no expert sees the end in sight. It is when we 
combine mass consumer demand for expensive comprehensive 
medical care along with rising costs caused by technology, 
plus demographic change, namely a sudden growth in the 
numbers of the retired elderly and their shift into urban areas 
— it is this combination that is at the bottom of the present 
ferment in medicine. It is not an ideological or political matter 
in the first instance. It is the result of conflicts engendered by 
impersonal social forces. The AMA will get no where attempt- 
ing to isolate some political virus. 

No, what organized medicine must bring itself to do is to 
recognize that there simply must be some modifications in the 
time-honored, private, solo practice, fee-for-service system. It 
must do this in the interest not so much of high standards 
of practice and care but in the interest of the distribution of 
medical services. At this juncture, the distribution problem 
of greatest urgency is the delivery of service to the elderly. 
We have seen the reasons why: low income, much illness, 
hence no feasible way to protect themselves via private in- 
surance as the rest of us can. Hence the logic of the social 
security approach utilizing the principle of a contributory 
tax during one’s working years. The only modification medicine 
must accept in this instance is the service-benefit principle 
(which Blue Cross uses, of course) and hence the kind of fee 
schedule that obtains in Medicare (the service rendered to 
dependents of the military) and in many, many non-govern- 
mental medical plans. As for the acceptance of government 
money, this should occasion no misgivings. Apart from 
veterans care and public assistance, and medical payments and 
grants in medical research and teaching, already about 45 
per cent of the country’s total hospital bill is paid for through 
public tax funds, thirty odd per cent by local governments, 
the rest by the national government. Nor has there been a 
single validated instance of government dictation in medicine 
as a result of this. Americans, after all, have a pretty powerful 
instinct for freedom and for preventing dictation. 

Now the leaders of organized medicine see the Kerr-Mills 
bill, which I described earlier as the scheme which simply 
beefs up the present public assistance relief system, as a 
sufficient answer. The Administration's view and that of most 
enlightened students of medical economics, if I may say so, 
is “let us keep Kerr-Mills, it may well prove useful.” But let's 
not pretend it does the necessary job. As President Eisen- 
hower's Secretary of Health Education and Welfare Arthur 
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Flemming pointed out most eloquently in a meeting at Dr. 
Dean Clark’s Massachusetts General Hospital symposium in 
Boston recently, the Kerr-Mills bill is only an expedient that 
comes into play after the aged person is in deep trouble. It 
is only after he has exhausted his slim resources that he can 
apply for help, which will be forthcoming, perhaps, when he 
passes a means test. I say “perhaps” because the evidence is 
that the states simply are not going to participate in this pro- 
gram, so it is a somewhat academic solution that the AMA is 
backing. 

There are other serious deficiencies for this approach, apart 
from the fact it has no preventive feature, as the social security- 
based Administration bill does, and the fact the states, in 
ignoring it, are not making it available—it has such defects 
as these: It involves a means test and it involves a free 
handout, a relief handout, the very kind of “free” government 
medicine the AMA used to be horrified at—auntil it decided 
this expedient could defer a more ambitious program. It 
happens that Americans traditionally abhor the concept of 
going on public assistance. Scholars tell us that the means 
test is an indignity that goes back to the Elizabethan poor laws, 
which placed the responsibility for relief on local govern- 
ments and imposed social and legal penalties on the recipients 
of relief. As a matter of fact, as late as 1934, recipients of 
public assistance were deprived of the right to vote or to hold 
office by the constitutions of 14 states. Anyhow, the means 
test, which varies throughout the states—some circularize 
banks for proof that life savings are under $500; ability of 
children to support is investigated; disposal of one’s home if 
one Owns one, or agreement on a municipal lien—this sort of 
thing, rightly or wrongly, has been found to be an inhibition 
to aged people in seeking needed care, for the aged have a 
more than usual need for self-respect and self-reliance. Their 
morale is seldom very high. 

But what is particularly galling is the notion of taking this 
kind of pauper’s oath to qualify for a relief handout brought 
about, not through improvidence or anti-social behavior, but 
through illness, that is, through no fault of the person now to 
be treated as a relief case! 

What's more it has been pointed out, (most pertinently 
by Dr. David Rutstein, head of the department of preventive 
medicine at Harvard Medical School) that the Kerr-Mills law 
is left up to the states to be set up however each wants to, 
and, in any case it will prove a complicated law to administer. 
It will involve delays and considerable uncertainties as to 
whether and when one can get benefits. Thus, it may very 
well seriously interfere with any preventive medical steps 
and impede needed early treatment, not only while indigency 
is proved but by influencing patients to postpone calling the 
doctor to avoid impending bankruptcy and in the hope the 
disease may cure itself. Dr. Rutstein points out that the Kerr- 
Mills law may also very well lead to political abuse. This 
would come about because even the most self-respecting aged 
citizens facing bankruptcy due to illness will go to some lengths 
to get assistance before he becomes destitute-—and this could 
include giving votes for political influence or other fraud— 
remember this is locally administered and each state sets up 
its own rules. To quote Dr. Rutstein on this from the current 
Atlantic: 

“This new law will inevitably lead to indirect political 
control over the patient’s ability to pay his physician's 
fees. It is, therefore, surprising that the AMA has pub- 
licly announced its support of the present (Kerr Millis) 
law, in spite of its frequently expressed fear of political 
control of medical practice. Self-interest alone ought to 
make the association overcome its blind opposition and 
favor putting medical care benefits for the elderly into 
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the insurance provisions of the Social Security Act, under 
which patients would have their claims paid as if from 
an insurance company. It is incredible that the American 
Medical Association fails to see that a law based on the 
insurance principle would be free from the political 
domination over individual physicians, which is a major 
feature of the present law.” 

The sad fact is that it is not incredible that the AMA is 
backing this law, because their confusion over their role as 
the self-appointed defenders of free enterprise seems to have 
them in a state of some bewilderment as to what the medical 
profession consists of .n the first place. The notion that 
medicine should be .odelled on the business system is offensive 
to begin with. C. all professions to see its destiny tied to an 
uncontrolled profit system, the medical profession should be 
the last. 

In consequence of this imsistence on its prerogatives as a 
business enterprise, medicine may well bring upon itself 
precisely what it least desires, regulation. The notion fiercely 
advertised by the AMA that American medicine's destiny and 
the nation’s destiny are bound up with the preservation of 
the unregulated private fee system is dangerous in the ex 
treme. The truth is that many aspects of medicine cannot be 
comprehended in terms of a trade, a business relation. Other 


elements than consumer needs, demands, production costs and 
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price policies—the paraphernalia of business—enter into a 
truly professional service. Organized medicine does itself a 
great disservice in ignoring this and stressing its economic 
prerogatives as its transcending concern. 

Dr. Clark will clarify this brilliantly next week I am sure 
when he discusses group practice and how the AMA sloganeer- 
ing in the past about “free choice of physician” and fee for 
service have been direct reflections of organized medicine's 
basic confusion over whether medical practice is a profession 
or a business. 

I am afraid that these final observations may have seemed 
to have taken us quite a ways from the politics of medicine. 
But in point of fact the present controversy over the new bill 
now being proposed by the Administration, the successor, as 
it is, to the Forand bill, cannot be understood without recourse 
to this background. No one knows whether the bill will get 
out of the House Ways and Means Committee, let alone be 
passed by the Congress, though I am personally inclined to 
think it will. What you can be sure of, however, is that whether 
this particular bill or one like it gets through this year or 
not, no organized force is going to prevent any large segment 
of the public, such as the elderly, from getting adequate 
medical care and getting it in a dignified, humane, efficient 
way. Americans are ingenious and insistent in achieving what 
they consider their basic social rights. Thank you. 
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BELIEVE that the time has come when it is appropriate 
to review some of the various political action programs 
of the business community in the light of the recent 
election. First, let me say that so much has been said about 
businessmen in politics in the last two or three years that 
many people have come to believe that this is something 
brand new on the American political scene. This is an errone- 
ous belief. Let me remind you that the founders of this coun- 
try, for the most part, were business and professional men— 
Washington, Jefferson, Hamilton, Adams and Franklin, to 
mame a few. These men risked not only their business, but 
their very life, for principles which they set out in the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Constitution of the United 
States. They dedicated their lives that we might have the 
opportunity for life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
Members of the business community continued to be active 
in politics throughout the course of the history of this country. 
However, there was a notable slacking off in their interest 
beginning about 1930, when they tended to become dormant 
or inactive in the political arena. Perhaps this was because 
business was under fire during the depression and became 
defensive, or in some instances lost confidence in itself, the 
economic system, and even the country. I think, however, 
that the lessening of interest was brought about primarily by 
the rise of a new type of businessman, the professional salaried 
manager. For the first 150 years, businesses in this country 
generally were relatively small, substantially or entirely owned 


by the operator, or with his family or close associates. Modern 
salaried managers often have a relatively small proprietary 
interest in their company. Their career is controlled by others 
sometimes thousands of miles away—their decisions are sub- 
ject to review by people that they often do not know, or at 
best, know very slightly. Further, salaried people are not 
usually immediately and at first hand affected or concerned by 
bad legislation as compared to the manager who owned all 
or a substantial part of his business. It is business people who 
are primarily salaried employees to whom I will be referring 
in this discussion. 

For a year or so previous to the Election, there was a great 
deal of speculation about the effect of the “Businessmen in 
Politics” programs. Many responsible people felt that these 
efforts would lead into mistakes which would result in sharp 
criticism and lead to the demise of these programs immediately 
following the 1960 Election. Some felt that there would be 
Congressional investigations, legal action and bad publicity 
which would create a blemish on the name and image of the 
business community. Insofar as I know, none of these things 
have happened. On the other hand, there were optimistic 
people who felt that this movement would immediately change 
the entire political complexion of the country. This, of course, 
has not happened yet, although the optimists have much to 
justify their hopes. 

Now let us examine some of the things which were brought 
out in the Election with respect to businessmen in politics. 
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I. Thousands of businessmen became interested in politics 
and government because of various political education pro- 
grams, and for the first time actively participated in a cam- 
paign at one level or another. Because these men and women 
took the time to study politics through courses sponsored by 
such organizations as ECO, NAM, the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce and private company Classes, they entered politics with 
some knowledge of who, what, where and how. Because of 
this knowledge, they conducted themselves within proper 
ethical and legal bounds and avoided many mistakes which 
would normally be expected from rank amateurs. Let's look 
at some figures. Perhaps as many as a quarter-of-a-million 
business people have taken some type of political course within 
the last two years. A recent survey by Effective Citizens Or- 
ganization of a cross section of their conferees shows these 
answers by those responding. 

A. Over 44% worked at the precinct level, 29% at the 
County level, 17% at the State level, and over 7°% at the 
National level. Many of these people worked at more than 
one level. 

B. Over 43% said they helped to raise money for the political 
party or candidate of their choice and over 79% said they 
themselves gave money. 

C. More than 70% said that they were more active than in 
1956 

D. Over 48% said that their wives were active in the cam- 
paign and of these, 681/2% said that their wives became active 
because of their husbands’ participation. 

E. More than 77% felt that their management encouraged 
their political activity. 

These figures are enlightening in that they show that this 
movement has motivated a substantial number of people not 
only to study politics, but to become active in the field. This 
indicates that in Elections to come, there will be an increasing 
number of businessmen with training and experience avail- 
able to their political party or their favorite candidates. These 
men and women will be taking their places in the political 
rena, not as complete amateurs, but as people with some 
experience and know how. Moreover, they will become in 
creasingly influential as the years go by—as they gain and 
accept more responsible positions in political organizations 
and in governmental offices. I believe that we can safely predict 
that the impact of businessmen in politics will be felt in- 
creasingly in the elections of '62, '64 and thereafter. 

Now I have given some indication of the numbers of 
people who were active in 1960. I would like to discuss some 
of the specific problems which were apparent during and 
after the recent campaign. 

I. A negative tradition had to be overcome in many busi- 
ness organizations. This was that employees should avoid any- 
thing political or controversial—and politics is controversial. 
Feeling had grown that there was something sinister about 
being in politics which made it socially and economically un- 
acceptable to be identified as a politician. This feeling was 
based in part on fears by Sales Departments that their sales 
would be adversely affected, by Legal Departments that their 
company would be legally embarrassed in some way, by some 
Public Relations and Advertising people that the image and 
good name of their company and product would be adversely 
affected, and by tax representatives that their tax structure or 
their licensing position might be adversely affected in the 
form of retaliation because of the activities of company em- 
ployees. In addition, there was a considerable doubt in the 
minds of many businessmen about what they might legally 
do. Many of these fears were based on lack of knowledge. A 
few of them were based on some unfortunate past experience. 
One of the biggest contributions by the businessmen in politi- 
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cal education programs has been that they have shed light on 
politics and with the gaining of knowledge, many fears have 
been swept away and people have learned how to avoid 
harmful courses of action. The removal of some of these fears 
and the gaining of know-how in themselves, well justify the 
expense and time involved in these educational efforts. 

II. A problem which obviously affects the movement of the 
businessmen into politics is the general apathy of the em- 
ployee, particularly those on a salary. This is often because they 
are not motivated by any real dedication to any set of issues 
or by any immediate self-interest. The business community it- 
self has often contributed to this lack of motivation by its 
own paternalistic attitude and failure to sell its own employees 
on our political and economic system. Other groups have been 
successful in motivating people by inspiring them to fight for 
certain ideals, and still other groups have motivated their fol- 
lowers by appealing to their own individual, immediate and 
direct self-interest. A recent example is the attempt to motivate 
aged groups by promises of higher Social Security benefits 
and Medical Aid which appeals to their self-interest. Many 
others are motivated by promises which apply to their particu- 
lar station. Unfortunately, many salaried employees do not 
seem to be motivated by any sense of dedication to the eco- 
nomic and political systems which make our country possible 
and they certainly are not motivated by hope of any sort of 
government hand-out which will benefit their own self-interests. 
It has been said that this is because many employees, i.e., busi- 
ness people, have tended to become primarily corporate citizens 
instead of citizens of a community. There is some evidence 
that businessmen who work for a salary tend to feel that 
their company is going to take care of them, so “why worry?” 
Tragically, it is not until they retire and are on a fixed income 
that they feel the evil consequences of bad government, usually 
in the form of inflation. In passing, let me note that some 
companies have tried to get their people to believe and fight 
for our political and economic system by giving courses in 
economic education. These courses often have been failures 
for reasons too lengthy to discuss here. I do, however, want 
to say that I hope and recommend that business will seriously 
consider reactivating economic courses which will give business 
people a basic understanding of our economic system and 
instill in them a desire to preserve and enhance it through 
participating in politics. 

III. Another notable handicap of businessmen participating 
in politics was illustrated by the last election when it was 
found that a great number of management personnel are dis- 
enfranchised because they are so highly transitory. It is not 
uncommon for corporate personnel to be transferred from one 
community to another 10 or more times during a career, 
with the result that 5 to 10% of these people in some com- 
panies are not eligible to vote in any given election. This prob- 
lem is compounded by the fact that management personnel, 
feeling that they are subject to transfer, are often not inclined 
to put down roots which are necessary to become influential 
in a community. This is where small businessmen generally 
have a distinct advantage since they are more likely to spend 
their entire business life in the same community, sending down 
deep roots into the community and thereby becoming leaders 
in every field of endeavor. Politicians tend to avoid using people 
that they realize are transitory, since they cannot count on them 
for support from one election to another. It is a bad thing 
for the country that these fine people are so often disen- 
franchised and I suggest that we all join together in an effort 
to obtain legislation which will permit transitory personnel to 
at least vote for Federal officers, i.e., the Presidency, Senators 
and Congressmen. Federal officers represent a national interest 
and a person is no less concerned about who runs the Federal 
Government just because he has moved from Kansas City to 
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Chicago 90 days prior to the Election. This proposal is an 
important project for everyone who is interested in good 
government. 


IV. An obvious problem confronting businessmen entering 
politics is that because ours is an increasingly technical society, 
it is often possible to obtain a college degree with very little 
study of government or politics. Therefore, men often rise 
to high positions in business with little understanding or 
experience politically. They first become aware of the power 
of government when their lawyer or lobbyist advises them that 
a certain legislative proposal may hurt their department or 
company or their industry. Such management often reacts 
unwisely and ends up with a feeling of frustration, never 
realizing that the issue was decided at the last election when 
other interested parties were obtaining commitments and work- 
ing for those who were favorably disposed to their side of the 
issues, 

I have noted a tendency on the part of many businessmen 
to limit their activity in politics to only those issues which 
affect their company. They are not alone in this respect, for 
our political system is increasingly affected by special interest 
groups. This is an ominous thing for our country. I hope that 
businessmen will increasingly dedicate themselves primarily 
to broad issues and not solely to special interests concerning 
their own business. American people are still basically idealistic. 
If broad general principles are sound and put into effect, then 
sound self-interest objectives will be much more easily ob- 
tained and bad legislative proposals will be more easily 
defeated. 

I believe that our schools and colleges are seriously at fault 
in not emphasizing more social sciences, particularly in the 
field of politics. We in business are perhaps equally at fault 
by not asking that the people they send to us have more aca- 
demic credits in the social sciences. We should urge our schools 
to teach substantially more political science if we intend to 
have high caliber civic leadership in the future. 

V. The recent campaign indicated another handicap that 
has arisen to keep salaried businessmen out of politics. That 
is the unfortunate tendency, in some instances, of employers to 
look upon employees elected or appointed to public office as 
the corporate arm into that office. If an employer wants em- 
ployees to participate politically, the employer must thoroughly 
understand, and make it clear to his employees, that when they 
are working in politics or government, they represent their 
constituents who have placed them in office—and no one else. 
We already have too many examples of individuals who serve 
in public office not as whole citizens, but as representatives of 
special interest groups first, and their constituents second. 
An employer will not always find this to be an easy path 
because customers, clients and other associates will, from time 
to time, bring pressure on him in an effort to influence 
specific employee in a governmental position. If an employer 
succumbs to this kind of pressure, and does try to influence 
such an employee in an unfair manner, the employer might 
as well forget any effort to encourage his people to become 
active in politics. 

VI. The election illustrated that when employers have 
simple, clear cut policies, encouraging their people to partici- 
pate in politics and government, activity on the part of the 
employees was greatly increased. Conversely, when there was 
doubt about the attitude of employers there was definitely less 
activity on the part of employees. Companies who want to 
encourage their employees to participate in politics should have 
a clear cut, written policy about which employees have been 
made aware. A company should be sure that its policies are 
enforced openly and without favoritism. 

The last two elections clearly illustrated that in certain 
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instances top management has encouraged its employees to 
participate in politics, but defeated its own purpose by not 
selling its middle management. There are unfortunately in- 
stances where line employees have been inspired by top man- 
agement to get active in politics, only to get into trouble with 
certain middle management who either did not believe in or 
did not understand management policy. An instance such as 
this goes through an organization very rapidly and is ex- 
tremely harmful. It well behooves a company that is trying 
to encourage its people to get into politics to be sure that all 
supervisors understand the policy and to take immediate 
action if some supervisor does in fact discriminate against an 
employee because of his political participation. It is a particu- 
larly bad thing to have happen at the present time when 
people are so conscious of Civil Rights issues. 

VIL. I think the experience of business in the last couple 
of campaigns clearly indicates that there is a great deal of 
confusion about what political participation means. For some 
reason, a great many people seem to think it means only 
running for office or getting appointed to one. This is an un- 
fortunate misunderstanding, for it is the way to the creation 
of TOO MANY CHIEFS AND NOT ENOUGH INDIANS. 
The people who work day to day in the party organization of 
their choice or affiliated organizations, make a great contri- 
bution to our political system. They are the ones who make 
it possible for others to get elected to office. In a very real 
sense, they can make a bigger contribution to a good political 
system than people who are elected to office. 

Now I would like to discuss the position of a mew man 
and a new activity which has appeared in the last few years. 
This is the Civic Affairs officer and department. There is much 
confusion about what he is supposed to do, because the position 
and activity is relatively new and no two companies appear 
to be operating alike. But generally, here are some of the 
things that they are doing and will probably generally become 
the responsibility of most of them. 

I. Civic Affairs officers usually have the responsibility for 
developing programs encouraging employees, stock-holders and 
the public to participate in the political party of their choice. 
As part of this responsibility they have an important duty to 
see that no employee is penalized in any way because of his 
activity, providing that it is within the scope of the law. 

II. Public Affairs officers are usually either responsible for 
or cooperate with other departments on educational programs 
concerning Public Affairs and pertinent issues with employees 
and the general public. 

III. Public Affairs people often have as part of their assign- 
ment, the task of trying to estimate and judge political trends 
which may ultimately be of concern to their company in the 
form of either good or bad legislative proposals. It is also 
their responsibility to advise top management of these trends 
in order that they may make judgements accordingly. 

IV. Public Affairs people work to coordinate the various 
segments of a company so that each is aware of various trends 
affecting the country generally, their particular business and 
their special department. 

V. Some Public Affairs officers are responsible for seeing 
that their company institutes a substantial research program 
on pertinent issues. This can be done either internally or by 
retaining competent outside help. One of the things that was 
obvious in the last campaign was that some groups presented 
their case before Platform Committees, to candidates, and to 
the public, better than others. Almost invariably the ones who 
made the best presentations and were the most successful, 
were the ones who had the best research. It is not good busi- 
ness for a company to spend millions of dollars for research 
for new and better products and not to spend a few thousand 
dollars in researching the hows, whats, whys and wheres of 
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political and government problems which may affect its oper- 
ation, or it is just as bad to spend money in research and not 
disseminate it to people who might be interested if it were 
properly and timely presented. Some good research has been 
done but has never been seen by anyone who could do any- 
thing about it. 

VI. A few Public Affairs officers review the contribution 
and sponsorship policies of their companies. There have been 
instances where companies have been embarrassed because it 
turned out that they were supporting programs or organizations 
which obviously were anti-business or even anti-sponsor. Un- 
doubtedly a lot of money is wasted by business firms with good 
intentions because no one has ever taken the time to dig deep 
and really see what some institutions are accomplishing. 
Business would be well advised to have someone designated 
to regularly examine this area of corporate interest. 

VII. Public Affairs officers are valuable allies to company 
or industry legislative representatives by keeping them advised 
of trends which may be affecting pertinent legislative proposals. 

VIII. Public Affairs officers must have endorsement and 
support and the ear of top management if they are to work 
at maximum effectiveness. Some of these programs encounter 
difficulty because they are too far removed from top manage- 
ment. For this reason either they have failed or appear to be 
on the verge of doing so. 

Prope: y used, the Public Affairs officer and program can 
give management many advantages which I have outlined in 
order to make management better corporate citizens and to 
protect and enhance their interests. In many companies the 
development of such a person and program makes a lot of 
sense in dollars and more importantly it makes sense in 
PATRIOTISM. 

In summary, I would say that the movement of modern 
businessmen into politics has only just begun. The most sig- 
nificant aspects of this movement have been, in my judgement; 
1. The recognition and solution at least in part, of some of the 
problems which have kept businessmen from participating in 
political activities in the recent past. 

2. The recognition and solution of these problems have tended 
to do away with timidity and apathy. 
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3. It is now becoming socially and economically acceptable 
for salaried business people to participate in Public Affairs. 
4. This movement has developed perhaps as many as a quarter- 
of-a-million people who will furnish a cadre of men and 
women with some academic background and practical expeii- 
ence to political parties and candidates in the elections to 
come. 

5. The movement has developed a specialist in many com- 
panies which will probably furnish leadership in this move- 
ment, giving it encouragement, direction and stature. These 
things are all good. 

Some of the obvious hazards that remain are: 

1. Some Public Affairs activities are too often directed only 
to one specific campaign. 

2. The mistakes of the past may continue to be made. 

3. A certain number of people appear to have entered the 
movement of the businessmen into politics only because it 
has become somewhat stylish or “the thing to do” and there- 
fore are only giving the movement lip service. Insincerity 
on the part of this minority is going to cause confusion and 
conflict and will constitute a continuing problem. 

4. A tendency to expect too much too soon may cause many 
to get discouraged. It must be remembered that other groups 
worked a long time before scoring any noteworthy success. 

5. The temptation to compromise principles for expediency 
will always be dangerously present. 

6. The temptation to look only at immediate, self-interest 
objectives is an obstacle to be constantly avoided. 

7. There is a shortage of trained personnel to direct programs. 
8. Businessmen, like others, must constantly strive to get 
things into proper perspective, i.e., put first things first. 

If business decides to do so, it can eliminate or reduce these 
hazards. Nevertheless, there is a price to be paid for any 
freedom. We cannot tell with certainty whether the business 
community will pay the price and thereby make a great and 
necessary contribution to a sound, free America and World 
over the years ahead. 

I, for one, believe, hope and pray that they will. 


Europe—Germany—America 
ALL SITTING IN THE SAME BOAT 
By WILLY BRANDT, Mayor of Berlin, West Germany 
Delivered as the “Gabriel Silver Lecture,’ Columbia University, New York City, March 17, 1961 


AM HONORED to have been invited by this outstand- 

ing University to address you on the topic “Europe— 

Germany—America.” We all know that it would be 
unrealistic to act as if the Communist world were non-existent. 
It is impossible to imagine how the relationship between 
America and Europe would have developed without the 
Communist challenge. 

The growth of tension in the relationship to the Soviet 
Union and the Communist world was inevitable. This tension 
will last but it does not have to lead to an armed conflict. 

The forces of destruction which the non-committed sciences 
put into our hands create the first and biggest task of our 
time; to make sure by all possible means that a great hot war 
will not break out. In other words, to establish the military 
and political conditions whereby the contest with Commu- 
nism will be carried out on all planes except that of war. Thus 
my first thesis is: that we are confronted with a period of 
war with peaceful means. 


What is the condition of the Communist world for such 
a war with peaceful means? It can more easily impose pri- 
vations upon its population. It can more easily muster all its 
forces, and concentrate them upon the more immediate goal 
without too many obstructions. 

On the other hand, it is more difficult for Communism. In 
spite of all its alleged belief in sciences, it is in the last resort 
an unscientific ideology, because it cannot change human 
beings and their basic desires, because it cannot side-step 
ideological struggle, and it has to accept battle in the field in 
which Democracy has a much more advantageous starting 
point. 

Communists have always believed the so-called Capitalist 
world would stagger towards its own collapse between war 
and economic crisis. Don’t forget, ladies and gentlemen, that 
this collapse was supposed to be a foreseeable inevitable result 
of political evolution. Meanwhile, the Soviet prime minister 
has discovered, announced and confirmed that wars are not 
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inevitable. This presents a shattering of the Marxist world 
concept of which so far we have learned very little. We will 
hear more about the attempts to adjust ideology to reality. It 
might even be cheering to know that they, between Warsaw 
and Peiping, have to live with their problems and cannot over- 
come them merely by decisions or declarations. 

The Soviet prime minister has set his people the task of 
catching up with America and even to surpass it. What does 
that mean? It means that he will agree to have themselves and 
their success measured by Western yardsticks, that the West 
has become the model, at least as far as its economic ac- 
complishments are concerned. It also means that the people 
of the Communist Empire can no longer be put off to an 
uncertain future. It finally means that the relations between 
East and West can become more objective because of concepts 
recognized by both sides 

My second thesis is: We have an open race, and stand 
good chance to win it, provided we draw certain conclusions. 
The West must know that it cannot escape the challenge. It 
must abandon the fear that Communists are supermen and 
instead must recognize that they are a calculable and thus 
defeatable entity. The West must become more purposeful 
and concentrate its efforts. 

It can very well be an advantage that we experience the 
end of colonialism. I never understood why there were and 
are complaints about the political attitude and the economic 
demands of developing countries. By and large the colonial 
powers have achieved important things, but nobody can 
overlook what is still necessary to end the undignified state 
of affairs in which millions of people still live today. Poverty 
and hunger are not the will of God. 

The immense need for the people, the know-how and the 
capital of the independent nations felt by the developing 
countries has also forced the Communist world to join the 
competition in those fields. To revert to their own dogma 
of yesterday would deprive the Eastern Bloc of every chance in 
this competition. Ir must allow itself to be measured by visible 
achievements in terms of a non-ideological efficiency or it 
must quit. The Communist system must prove its capabilities 
outside its own sphere of power. 

My third thesis: The very existence of the devel pin 
countries is a far reaching guarantee that the Communist 
world has embarked upon a road from where there is scarcely 
a return. It leads to greater objectivity at the expense of a 
credo to which they adhered hitherto. 

It goes without saying that the West must meet these young 
nations with full respect. Our conditions cannot be transferred 
automatically; our task is to win friends rather than mere 
allies in the cold war. We can show these nations how we 
solved our problems, providing we have solved them. The 
principal task cannot be perf rm ed for them: to find their 
OWN Way ac ording to their traditions. I am convinced that, in 
= so, they will develop sala and economic forms which 
will also enrich the rest of human society. 

= as relationship to Europe after the war was, as I 
see it, determined by the obligation of a rich nation toward 
poorer countries. In regard to standard of living and econom: 
abilities Europe had become what is today called underde- 
veloped. Thus the United States created basically the model 
which is still valid today 

I do not know whether the American assistance, including 
that for the vanquished Germany, would have been rendered 
in this fashion without the Soviet menace, but that question 
is mot acute now. Far more decisive is the fact that through 
the assistance given, the United States committed itself in 
Europe in a manner which cannot be revised. 

Thus over the years was brought about the Atlantic com- 
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munity of interests, of bonds, of dependencies as well as 
cooperation. At any rate, it is an all-embracing community. One 
may deplore that the Marshall Plan and NATO were re- 
actions against actions of the East but they certainly were 
right. 

While NATO has nor fulfilled its entire program, it cer- 
tainly has reached its goal of keeping the peace. For that, in 
addition to NATO, we needed a purely American deterrent 
power. The importance of this American strength—depending 
exclusively upon American judgment—is ever increasing. 
Theoretically, this could lead to the assumption that the im- 
portance of NATO was decreasing. In fact, however, we feel 
that NATO, limited as it is today to military problems only, 
does not meet our present needs. 

NATO will remain an indispensable instrument of collec- 
tive security, but it does not suffice to extend the Atlantic 
community into the political field as we need it. I am aware 
of the extensive and useful work of mutual information and 
consultation in the permanent committees of NATO. 

Thus far, this organization has not succeeded sufficiently 
well in unifying its processes, or its functions have not been 
fully utilized. In addition to this, it is a fact that prior to con- 
ferences the coordinating and the political preparations were 
arranged outside of NATO. Proposals for a positive revision 
up to now have not been accepted. 

While we have reached the state of supra-national and 
supra-regional integration, we are yet confronted with the 
problem that the spirit of nationalism has not yet been con- 
quered. 

This also applies to European efforts in this respect. In 
June 1950, the Paris Schuman Plan Conference took place. 
It resulted in the Coal and Steel Authority. This was almost 
eleven years ago. At that time we expected integration of a 
part at least of the free area of Europe, by marching forward 
quickly. It was believed that the Coal and Steel Authority 
would either require extending integration to other fields or 
it would atrophy. This proved to be true. The European inte- 
gration of the six Western European nations is still far from 
its goal. The nation state and its sovereignty, while out of date 
in many respects, has proved remarkably tenacious. 

One is willing to defend one’s own country, and one is 
certainly also willing to help one’s allies, especially when it 
contributes directly to the security of one’s own country. But 
I am afraid that an international poll asking who would be 
willing to risk everything for the alliance would have de- 
pressing results. The idea of the nation state is still much 
stronger than that of the community of nations. We know 
exactly what ought to be done but up to now we have been 
incapable of doing it. Our political conscience is still under- 

ped, and that. in also apply to governments. Within 
the last tew years we have seen decisions pointing not in the 
direction of integration but toward disintegration. 

My fourth thesis is that we must realize the Atlantic com- 
munity politically. Militarily it has to apply the sound principle 
of ae cont ‘ribut ions. Or herwise it is not an integré ited 
community. 

The problem of balance of payments should have shown 
that the economic relations on both sides of the Atlantic over- 
shadow the relationship between the European Common 
Market and the Free Trade Zone—the inner six and the 
outer seven. We should envisage political measures bringing 
us step by step closer to the political Atlantic community. 
Some sort of an Atlantic confederation will always remain the 
natural goal, as long as we are confronted by the difference 
between East and West. The final victory of freedom and 
democracy will not be attained unless we work out together 
a western policy, a rallying of our forces and a concentration 
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WILLY BRANDT 


on our common aim. However, experience shows that such an 
undertaking can fail if we advance too quickly. In the long 
run, a further reduction of national sovereignty is inevitable, 
but at the moment the problem is just that of the strained re- 
lationship between freedom of decision and the still binding 
ties of the individual governments. 

The government of the United States, at the present time, 
is taking stock of its policies. Europe should support the 
American attitude of open-mindedness and freedom from 
preconceived notions with which it tries to reshape its policies 
for tomorrow according to the obligations of today, and not 
to rely upon what might have been true yesterday. One should 
not, as we find it being done here and there, act as if all 
political truth was already discovered and as if all ideas 
had been found. 

We had to learn two things in divided Germany: not to 
underestimate the Communist challenge, but on the other 
hand also not to demonize it. One always has to face the 
powerful ideological opponent wherever he appears with a 
conviction of one’s own strength. 

The Federal Republic faces considerable difficulties in 
making its relationship with the Eastern Bloc detached and 
objective. On the one hand, we are still affected by the burden 
of the years of the Nazi regime and the Second World War. 
On the other, the Soviet Union appears as the one power pre- 
venting the Eastern part of Germany from self-determination 
and threatening Berlin. 

That would be reason enough—even if there were not an 
agreement about it—to make inopportune any attempt at 
isolated negotiations between the Federal Republic and the 
Soviet Union. Of course, the government in Bonn and German 
political representatives are entitled to talk with representatives 
of the Soviet Union without thereby every time invoking 
the specter of Rapallo. However, it is sound advice to act 
in the closest contact with our Western Allies when engaging 
in the slippery enterprise of sounding out the other side. 

The relationship betwe2n the Federal Republic and the 
Communist-governed East European countries is made all the 
more difficult by the establishment of a satellite regime on 
German soil. I trust it will be understood that the Federal 
Republic does not wish to be regarded on the same level 
with the so-called government of the Russian-occupied zone. 
It does not wish, by having a dual representation of Bonn 
and Pankow in East European capitals, to give an excuse for 
non-committed governments to recognize East Berlin. On 
the other hand, it is doubtful whether we can in the long run 
leave the official contact with Eastern Europe entirely to the 
regime of the Soviet Zone. 

The future relationship between Germany and Poland is 
of paramount importance. The brave Polish people had to 
suffer very much indeed under the horrors of the last war. 
Their territory, under Soviet influences, has been limited in the 
East and extended in the West which, together with oth 
considerations, affects adversely German-Polish relations. 

I am of the opinion though that we have reached the time 
to think through anew the problem of German-Polish relations 
and to create the conditions for a lasting friendship between 
the two nations. However, nobody can expect German declara- 
tions going back beyond the Potsdam Agreement of the 
summer of 1945 or to renounce a just settlement of border 
problems in a future peace treaty. 

In any case, it is difficult to understand why the Federal 
Republic, as long as its territory is limited to West Germany, 
should be required to offer declarations about boundaries 
which are not its own. It seems to me crucial that Germany 
give satisfactory assurances of a peaceful and neighborly policy 
in the East and that Poland and the other Eastern European 
nations grant the same right of self-determination to the 
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German people which they claim for themselves. It will cer- 
tainly not be easy to prepare the ground for mutual respect, but 
we have to work at it patiently. 

I am fully aware of the fact that after all that has happened 
my people cannot claim as a matter of course what is granted 
to other nations. Let me urge you emphatically, though, not 
to think of the partitioning of Germany as just punishment 
for moral and political guilt. Such categories of guilt are in- 
applicable considering the perils of a malignancy in the heart 
of Europe. 

Perhaps some of my listeners might be surprised when I 
ask here and in other places for confidence in Germany. The 
relationship between Germany and the rest of the world 
will again be threatened with difficulties. Not only because 
incvernational Communist propaganda in this field is not wholly 
unsuccessful and even has some effect on public opinion in the 
West. But also the change in Germany’s role in the years 
after the last war happened perhaps too quickly and was 
not completely digested either abroad or by the Germans 
themselves. Also there are regrettable happenings in the 
Federal Republic which I wish neither to expose in an 
exhibitionist fashion nor gloss over. 

What I consider important is that the after-effects of Nazis 
in my homeland are less than was feared. Similarly, the attempt 
at Communist infiltration has been rendered ineffective. Demo- 
cratic institutions in the Federal Republic have attained a 
remarkable stability for more than 12 years now. Berlin has 
become a shining symbol of liberty, recognized as such far 
beyond the borders of my country. 

May I emphasize that our friends in the Western commu- 
nity do not have to be afraid of a change of course in German 
foreign policy. The general course of German foreign policy 
will remain the same independent of the results of our elec- 
tions in the fall of this year. That does not mean, as some 
people say in oversimplification, that the German Social Demo- 
crats forego having their own concepts of foreign policy and 
have simply accepted the program of the present government. 
The fact is that both main political movements in Germany 
have recognized the necessity of acting according to reality. 
Neither one of the two large political parties in Germany 
can claim any monopoly on knowledge of foreign policy. 

The cornerstone of German foreign policy is now and will 
be in the future the unbreakable friendship with the United 
States and the Western community. Whether or not German 
foreign policy should consider new accents is another question. 

To be true to an ally does not mean that German foreign 
policy should merely consist of acclaiming measures and slo- 
gans made for us by others. Instead the Federa! Republic will 
have to develop its own proposals and concepts to be 
discussed faithfully with its friends and allies. 

For example, it might lead to disappointment if the Germans 
and their allies in discussing the problem of reunification 
should fail to communicate with one another. Or, if one 
believed that Western European integration could be a sub- 
stitute for the right of self-determination still being denied to 
the 17 million Germans separated from the Federal Republic. 

The re-establishment of national unity by bringing together 
two parts of the same people kept asunder arbitrarily has 
nothing whatever to do with overheated nationalism. By the 
same token it does not contradict the policy of European 
unity. 

I should like to declare openly that in the long run even 
explosive developments could occur should it prove impossible 
to grant the right of self-determination to my fellow country- 
men now under Communist rule and later the right of being 
united in one state. The regime in the Soviet-occupied part of 
Germany is not as firmly founded as many people expect. Our 
self-discipline is strenuously taxed when we have to advise 
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our desperate fellow citizens under present circumstances not 
to repeat the events of June 1953 and October 1956. 

Of course, I know that we cannot expect the impossible from 
our allies. I do not expect anything but a policy which will not 
permit the German question to be removed from the agenda 
of international happenings. The idea of self-determination 
ought to prevent the acceptance in the heart of Europe of a 
state of affairs which will mock every form of freedom and 
consent of the governed. Since 1917 the Soviet Union main- 
tains that its policies were in accordance with the concept of 
national sovereignty and national self-determination. We can 
forego the accusation that it spreads anti-imperialism and 
anti-colonialism slogans in Asia, Africa and Latin America, 
while simultaneously conducting an imperialist and colonialist 
policy in Europe. We are not introducing territorial claims 
when the Germans want to realize the right of self-determina- 
tion for themselves 

Thus my fifth thesis is: It will be proven an illusion to 
believe that a lasting peace can be achieved without reunifi 
cation 

Berlin, the city in which I work and for which I speak, has 
shown that the Communist drive for expansion can be stopped 
when, in addition to military might, indispensable moral 
values can be mobilized. This experience should be utilized by 
us in a much broader fashion. 

I do not wish to deal more in detail with the still un- 
resolved Berlin Even though, in my opinion, it is 
important enough to think of the life and freedom of a few 
million Berliners, there is much more at stake: nothing less 
than the prestige of the United States and the trustworthiness 
of Western policy in an especially exposed spot. Any wrong 
decision made in or about Berlin would have incalculable con- 
sequences, and would act like a seeping poison. 

It is, therefore, better not to have any new agreements on 
Berlin than to make the wrong decision. I am grateful for the 
declarations in this respect of the President of the United 
States and Secretary of State, Dean Rusk. 

If there are to be so-called improvements in Berlin—an area 
of three-power and four-power agreements until the final 
solution of the German question—then one should begin in 
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East Berlin. We should never forget that we could only hold 
on to West Berlin because of the protection of allied forces, 
and this could only have been accomplished under the aegis 
of the allied powers, because the city is indissolubly con- 
nected with the Federal Republic economically, culturally, 
and legally. 

A separate solution of the Berlin problem on the one hand 
and the German question on the other is impossible. 

Let me say that, from my point of view, we are not trying 
to win the war retroactively. The German people will have 
to remain a trustworthy and reliable partner within the frame- 
work of the free world. The stability of the Federal Republic 
rests also upon the confidence that our allies will not hesitate 
to exploit any possibility to obtain for the Germans in the 
Russian Zone the right of self-determination. It is upon this 
background that German co-operation in the Western Euro- 
pean Union will avoid suspicion of mere opportunism. 

Nobody who is at all acquainted with European history can 
possibly over-estimate the importance of the changes during 
the last 12 years between France and Germany. A century-old 
traditional hostility has been changed into a stable, friendly, 
neighborly relationship. The Federal Republic had of course 
its part in it, but even more important than the relations be- 
tween the Governments of Bonn and Paris is the relation 
between the people. That France and Germany would ever 
again be drawn into an armed conflagration is being regarded 
as absurd, especially by the younger generation of both coun- 
tries. This is good, but it is not enough. The Government 
of the United States supported actively the process of Euro- 
pean integration. If you live in Berlin and experience the 
division of Europe enforced by the Communists, then you 
react especially sensitively to the danger of a new division, 
this time that of non-Communist Europe. This danger exists. 

Apart from the six countries of the European Common 
Market, Great Britain and six other countries have combined 
in a European free trade zone. This resulted in tensions that 
might imperil political and military co-operation. That prob- 
lem will inevitably concern the United States, too. I would 
welcome American advice and influence in order to promote 
the greatest possible unity in the economic and political fields, 
and to hasten the growing together of the largest possible 
number of free European nations. 

The Federal Republic is obligated to live up loyally to 
the decisions on the European Common Market. However, I 
am of the opinion that the Federal Republic should try far 
more than it has up to now to build a bridge between the 
European Common Market and the Free Trade Zone, and to 
make it as stable as possible. In this respect, one should pay 
far more attention to the O.E.C.D. 

My sixth thesis is: To overcome present tensions is the 
necessary prerequisite in developing means of co-operation 
with East Europe 

The United States is one of the very few powers which 
can in theory trust in its own strength to develop a new 
form of splendid isolation; but the mere concept shows the 
impossibility. Aside from all arguments on its advisability, such 
a way is impossible as long as the United States does not 
want to betray itself and its principles. Nobody can relieve 
the United States of the burden to be the first among equals 
within the Western community. That does not give it more 
privileges but more duties. 

Regardless of which side of the Atlantic we live on, we 
are all sitting in the same boat. We should constantly check 
our course and our stroke. We must adjust to every weather 
and every rise of the waves. If the wind is against us, we shall 
have to tack, but we must also know that anyone is lost who 
leaves the boat. Alone, no one can reach the shore for which 
we ate headed. 
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